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INVITATION. 

es are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them | 
through the various departments, and to point | 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details | 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of | 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


| 
= | 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


|. the treaty of peace had been signed at 
Paris, Spain sent the Duke of Arcos as 
minister to the United States. As a young man 
he had been attached to the Spanish legation at | 
Washington, had married an American girl, had 
made many friends here, and was much in 
sympathy with the American spirit; and the | 
appointment was a judicious one on all accounts. | 
The duke has been transferred to Belgium, and | 
Sefior de Ojeda, who was lately Spanish minister 
to Morocco, has succeeded him at Washington, 
and is expected to win equal popularity. If that | 
proves true, our recent enemy will have scored | 
two of those desirable diplomatic successes that | 
benefit all concerned. 

Except that Sefior de Ojeda was one of the 
most active members of the Paris peace commis- 
sion, and won the cordial esteem of the American 
members, little is known of him in this country. 
As the cover-page portrait indicates, he is a 
middle-aged man of winning appearance, and his 
career in the Spanish service indicates that he 
has the full equipment of a diplomatist. In 
fairness it should be added that the post he leaves 
—that of minister to Moroceo—is not so insignifi- 
cant as it sounds. It is within Moroccan terri- 
tory that Spain holds her fortress of Ceuta, the 
vis-(t-vis of Gibraltar; Spain has a remunerative 
commerce with Morocco; it is important to 
Alfonso’s nation to be on good terms with her 
African neighbor, and she has always been 
careful to have a strong man at Fez or Tangier. 
A Massachusetts community recently partici- 

pated in a “crazy supper,” which seems to 
offer a suggestion to energetic young people who 
like to get up entertainments. Wooden trays, such 
as grocers use for butter and lard, were utilized 
for plates. Pickles were served from bean pots, 
boiled ham came out of silver cake baskets, and 
baked beans were dispensed by the help of garden 
trowels. A man who applied to the milk pitcher 
for milk filled his coffee with sugar. In short, 
as in the homes of some city folk who are 
crowded for room, things were seldom what they 
seemed, and nearly everything was something 
else. Yet there was method in the madness. | 
When a young man paid for his supper the 
management was never so crazy as to give him 
back too much change. 








poor pun is sufficient answer to that ancient 
conundrum, “When is a door not a door?” | 
But this throws no light on the problem recently | 
propounded in the police court at New Britain, 
Connecticut, ““When does a dog become a dog ?” 
The question was raised in behalf of a fellow 
who stole a valuable puppy five months old. 
The statutes provide that a man can be arrested | 
for stealing a registered dog; they also declare | 
that a dog does not have to be registered until he | 
is six months old; the five-months-old puppy 
was not registered. All these things considered, 
it was decided that the state had no case against 
the thief, and he was discharged. Of course 
some breeder will have to take the question 
before a higher court, and then, if necessary, 
have the statute amended. Granting that a 
fifty -dollar puppy has no status in law, dog- 
stealing would very soon become a popular and 
thriving industry. 





I bh ginseng-liggers in Vermont have “made 

their crop” for this year, and are hoping it 
will command as much as last year’s, for which 
Boston dealers paid six dollars and seventy-five 
cents a pound. ‘There seems to be promise of 
wealth in such prices; but, unfortunately, cattle 
as well as Chinese are fond of ginseng, and when 
they crop it close to the ground it is hard to 
locate the root ; moreover, the best root that the 
most expert Vermonter found this year weighed 
only nine ounces, and generally it takes quite a 
number of roots to make a pound. Still ginseng 
is worth looking for, and next September or 
October, when its red berries are conspicuous | 
against the landscape, will be a good time to 
search the woodlands, especially among old- 
growthash and maple. One important suggestion | 
the Vermont expert makes is that great care | 
must be taken not to eut or break the root. 
Such an injury impairs its medicinal virtue, the 
Chinese think. 





BOSTON * Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 127 TremontSt.,Boston. 
of all kinds dyed and made into leading 


styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
H. CRLNE, Furrter, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 


Shorthand, Book- 

keeping and Teleg- i 

raphy in pceparesion | 
for good positions | 


which may besecured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany,N. Y. | 





Order a pair of beautiful 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 
Made of genuine moosehide, embroidered 
with Indian tribe designs. Men's, sizes 6 to 11, 

$2.75; Ladies’ and *, sizes 2to 5, fo.25: 

ouths’ and Misses’, sizes 11 to 1, $2.00; 
Children's, sizes 5 to 10, $1.50. Sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. We also supply moc- 
casin slippers, same as above. 
Send for free catalog to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 
85 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A THANKSGIVING DAINTY. 


Add to your Thanksgiving dinner the most nutritious dessert known 
to the leading cooking authorities, and you will agree with them that 


Chalmers’ Gelatine 


is the most delicious and toothsome you have ever tasted. No acids 
or adulterations. Goes further and costs less than any other. The 
standard for thirty years. Atall Grocers. Try it! 

Valuable booklet, “‘Gelatine Dainties,’’ sent free on request. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, -+- + = Williamsville, New York. 
























The Wonderful Single Damper 
(patented) is found only in 


awior 


(oking-Ranges 
It is the greatest improvement ever made 
for cooking-stoves. A single motion of 
this Single Damper instantly regulates 
fire and oven, and does it better than 
can be done by two dampers. All other 
tanges have two dampers, and all two- 
damper ranges are difficult and confusing. 








Another Crawford idea is Removable Nickel Rails; they simply lift 
off, and make stove-polishing and nickel-cleaning easier. 


Other Crawford features are: Improved dock ash grates, large and 
perfectly heated ovens, with improved heat-saving flues and asbestos backs, 
and reliable Heat Indicators. 


Crawfords have more improvements than all other ranges combined. 
Crawford Ranges are made of the best materials, by highly skilled 
workmen, in the finest stove foundry in the world. 


WE CAN SEND A CRAWFORD ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, IF THERE IS 
NO CRAWFORD AGENT IN YOUR TOWN. Illustrated Circulars Free. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., 31-35 Union St., Boston. 
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CORNS GO easily and painlessly when 

PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS g 
are applied. Guaranteed absolutely ; money 
returned if it fails. 25c. at your shoe dealer’s or 
by mail. Send address for free samples. 


THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 











Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, grain grow- 
ing, fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, 
water, lands, power, markets, manufac- 
turing facilities, wages, etc. 

For printed matter and other information write, 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 

Representing state commercial organizations, 
Dept. JJ, 25 New Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Heiswhold 
Hints / 


FREE BOOK ON REQUEST. 














Pure Air, as every one knows, is of paramount 
== importance in the home. Tainted 
and impure air caused by offensive odors arising 
from sinks, drain-pipes, cesspools, etc., should 
be purified with a good deodorant and disin- 
fectant. There’s nothing better for this purpose 
than Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol. 


House Cleaning. The busy housewife in clean- 
= ing floors and woodwork 
will find her task made easy if she will put into 
the pail of water a tablespoonful of Cabot’s 
Sulpho-Napthol. In addition all vermin and 
germ life will be destroyed. 


Your Bath will be more efficacious, more re- 
== freshing and stimulating, if you 
pour into the tub a teaspoonful of Cabot’s 
Sulpho-Napthol. A Sulpho-Napthol Bath is 
the next best thing to a Turkish Bath. 


To Freshen Carpets and to rid them of buf- 
falo-bugs, moths, etc., 
rub them occasionally with a cloth dampened 
in a weak solution of Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol. 


For the Sick-Room a_ reliable antiseptic, 
deodorant and disinfec- 
tant is not only desirable but necessary. The 
use of Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol in most of the 
New England Hospitals is a pretty good in- 
dorsement for its use along these lines. 








In Emergency Cases such as falls, sprains, 
bruises, dislocations, 
cuts and burns, while waiting for the physician, 
dress the wound with a weak solution of a 
reliable antiseptic—Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol. 


Many Other Suggestions could be presented 
as to the usefulness 
of this famous preparation, which is indorsed by 
Physicians, Nurses, experienced Housewives and 
others. To make a long story short, why not 
send us 10 cents for-a trial bottle? Booklet free. 
Druggists and dealers sell Cabot’s Sulpho- 
Napthol. Be sure that you get the genuine in 
our original trade-mark bottles. Sulpho-Napthol 
Company, 11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 


























ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 

We hereby authorize all dealers in Hy- 
omet, our wonderful breathing treatment 
Jor colds, catarrh and ail diseases of the 
nose, throat and lungs, to return the mon- 
ey toany purchaser whom it has not bene- 
fited. The R. T. Booth Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 











Breathe Hyomei and it will cure your cold, cough 
| or catarrh quickly and pleasantly. 


| Complete treatment, a pocket inhaler (lasts a life- 
| time) with a month’s supply of Hyomei, costs 
| $1.00. Extra bottle of Hyomei, 50c. All druggists 
sell it under our guarantee, or sent by mail. 
a@@ Describe your case; medical advice free. 


The R. T. Booth Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 




























IV.—The Quest 


NE lazy, languid spring day Major 

O Cadotte came once more to visit the 

Harmers. lewaited for my turn with 

the welcome guest until I could wait no longer. 
At last I called across the lawn: 

“Major! Omajor! Aren’t you coming over 
to see me ?”” 

He thrust his old head out of the door and 
nodded. A moment later he walked feebly 
down the path. His health had broken badly 
of late. But what else 
could one expect when a 
man was almost ninety 
years old ? 

“So glad to see you, 
ma’m’selle!”’ he panted, as 
he sank into a rocking-chair 
on the porch. “There, 
don’t bother about me.’’ 

But I tucked a fluffy 
pillow behind his back. 

“Thought I’d never see 
you again,” he went on. 
“I’ve been real sick.” 

An unaccustomed shadow 
crept over his pale face; 
but it passed quickly, and 
we were soon gaily ex- 
changing reminiscences of 
our early acquaintance. 
When the conversation 
turned upon Pawnees, as 
it did very quickly, the 
major’s eye brightened. 

“There was one more 
tale that I wanted to tell 
you. It began a year or so 
after Jay Bird married the 
Antelope. One evening he 
came to my quarters and 
said: 

““My father, now you 
know much Pawnee talk. 
You do not need me when 
you speak to your children. 
Is it not so? I would go 
trapping for robes. Have 
I your permission, atius ?’ 

“Oh, you rascal!’ I an- 
swered, laughing. ‘Where 
is all that big talk you made 





of “‘ Ki-wuk Ka-tit.”’ 


from the north country to visit. 
a pack of furs to the Antelope from Jay Bird. 
Only a moon before, they told us, he had left 
their village for the friendly Mandans, still 
farther to the northward. A year later we 
learned through a Mandan courier to the Rees 
that Jay Bird had gone on from one tribe to 
another until he had passed quite out of knowl- 
edge ‘far to the north of north.’ We couldn’t 





Then, on a day, a band of Rees came down | almost certain death. 
They brought | such a country, without arms, was sure to 





hunter had been real successful. And all 
day he travelled along the river through 
awful heat and brambles and slimy mud 
and ragged rocks. The snakes and the 
mosquitoes were countless, and hour after 
hour he tugged away at the cordelle until 
his shoulders and hands were raw and 
bleeding. Twothousand miles, ma’m’selle, 
and if he wanted a sprinkle of salt, he 
had to pay a big price for it out of his 
small wages. 

“Sometimes he deserted ; but that meant 
A man left alone in 


starve, or be snapped up by wild beasts or 
Indians. There wasn’t one chance in a thou- 
sand for him, ma’m’selle. 

““My heart used to ache for the cordelle men. 
When I had to ride in the boats I always 
looked away, if possible; but sometimes a 
disturbance on the tow-path would call back 
my attention, That’s the way it did one day 


**THEN A CRY RANG OUT THAT I SHALL NEVER FORGET.”’ 


when you got the Antelope? Did you not say | understand it. I had a notion that he had lost | on this trip that I was telling you about. The 
that you would work all your life for me, and | his senses, but I never let on to the Antelope. place was away north on the upper Missouri. 
| Poor soul! she had enough to bear. So I | The crew had just pried the keel-boat off a 


would ask nothing ?” 

“Jay Bird hung his head, and I saw the toes 
in his moccasins working uneasily. 

*<Tt is even as my father says,’ he answered, 
humbly. ‘If he wills, I stay. But if I go, 
shall I not bring rich robes for him also?’ 

“Oh, no doubt!’ I answered, skeptically. 
‘But see here, Jay Bird, nothing will satisfy me 
except a robe of the silver fox.’ 

“Tt was an old, old joke of mine, and, as 
usual, he raised his hands in silent protest. 

“*T)o you hear?’ I insisted, to tease him. 

“What my father likes,’ he answered, 
dejectedly, ‘I would try to get. Is it not so? 
I owe him all—all. But my father must know 
that the Pawnees have only heard the name 
of the “ki-wuk ka-tit.”’ Is not the little animal 
as unreal as the ancient tale of the ghost bride ? 
Perhaps he lives, my father, far to the north 
of north: Who can say? None but the dead 
might ride in safety to see. Is it not so?’ 

“Well,” I answered, good-naturedly, ‘as 
you are not yet dead, I suppose I must give up 
my silver fox robe. But I should like it very 
much. Go to your trapping in peace, my son. 
I will look after the Antelope and your little 
baby until you come again.’ 

“**My father was always generous,’ he said. 
‘I thank him, andI go. Farewell!’ 

“I thought the leave-taking rather formal 
for so short a trip; but I felt inclined to 
humor his seriousness. ‘Tirawa guard you,’ I 
answered, gravely, and send you many robes. 
My son, farewell !’ 

“He slipped out of the door as noiselessly as 
he had entered. Ma’m’selle, 1 never saw him 
again for more than two years. Moons went 
by. We heard nothing of him. The Antelope 
grew haggard with waiting and watching. 


always tried to cheer her up. 


***T)epend upon it,’ I used to say, ‘when he | breath. 


comes back he will bring many horses and 
make you rich forevér. On a day he will 
return.’ 

“But I didn’t believe it myself. How could 
| he ever get back? It was a miracle that he 
had gone alive, once, through the country of 
countless enemies. And sothe moons came and 
went. I hunted for Jay Bird’s lodge as if he 
had been my brother. His little son grew and 
grew, and began to talk. The Antelope taught 


hadn’t any idea what ‘father’ meant. 

“About two years after Jay Bird disap- 
| peared I took a trip up the rivers on a cordelle 
| keel-boat, Before I left the Lower Village I 





meat enough to last for moons to come; and 





across Jay Bird and bring him home. After I 
| said that she could hardly wait for me to go, 

and a part of her lost beauty came back again. 
| “T don’t suppose, ma’m’selle, that you know 
| what a cordelle boat is. I’ll explain. It’s in 

the story, anyway. In those days the fur 
| trade was carried on—mostly—by bull-boats 
| and cordelles. Mighty few steamers had poked 
| their noses above St. Louis then, and sailing all 
up the Missouri and the Yellowstone was out 
of the question. Wind and current were strong, 
and both set against it. So the cordelle boats 


him the word ‘atius,’ but the poor little chap | 


| made sure that the Antelope and her boy had | 
| answered curtly to my question. 
just to pacify her, I told her that I might run | 


snag, and were allowed a moment to catch 
I noticed that they were talking 
excitedly. On looking closer, I saw that there 
was a new figure among them—a long, lank, 
stoop-shouldered man, with a big pack on his 
back. From the way that he leaned against a 
tree, I thought he must be very old or very 
tired or very hungry. ‘To meet a lone man on 
the trail was so unusual that the captain went 
ashore to investigate. 

“When he came back he brought the 
stranger’s bundle. He said that he had hired 
the newcomer to take the place of a man who 
had died on the cordelle the day before. For 
some reason he didn’t want to talk about the 
new hand. Of course that only made me 
curious. 

*“*Tyon’t know anything about him,’ he 
‘He doesn’t 


seem to want to talk. No, guess he isn’t a 


| Spaniard.’ 


| answer. 


**Tsn’t built like a Frenchman,’ I suggested, 
‘and doesn’t carry himself like an Indian— 
stoops too much. Must be a mulatto. 
what on earth is he doing in these wilds alone ?’ 


“The captain didn’t trouble himself to| 
He stalked away to his cubby-hole, | 


and locked himself in with the stranger’s 
bundle. We didn’t see him again for hours, 


| although the boat-hands pounded and pounded 


|on his door. 


They needed him to settle some 
important question of navigation. 


| were towed up-stream two thousand miles by | finally did crawl out of his hole, there was a 


one little set of animals—called men. 


look in his face that I couldn’t understand. I 


“Human labor and life itself were cheap on | always had a keen nose for mysterious things, 


the frontier. 
mighty mean. 
corn, and sometimes a little meat if the boat 





A cordelle man was treated | and so I began to watch the captain when I 
All he got to eat was hulled | thought that he wasn’t looking. 
“The longer I did it, the more convinced I | 


But | 


When he | 
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grew that there was some game or other on 
foot. At last I got a clue. It was the new 
cordelle man’s bundle. I couldn’t guess what 
was in it, but the captain knew, and he watched 
over it and pried into it for hours together. 
By his conduct you might think that it held a 
fortune. 

“Then I took to studying the cordelle man, 
too. Of course he was some distance away, 
and I couldn’t see him very plainly, but I 
noticed by his movements that he was working 
hard on mighty little strength. All my pity 
for cordelle men settled upon this one person. 
I began to plan how I might help him. He 
filled most of my waking thoughts, and I 
wondered a thousand times what he could 
possibly have in that old bundle which was so 
interesting to the captain. Ma’m’selle, I made 
up my mind to find out for myself; but that 
was no easy matter. The captain guarded the 
pack as if it held the queen’s jewels. 

“But one day he grew slack, and I took my 





chance. I went through that bundle inch by 
inch. There was nothing in it but cheap pelts! 
I couldn’t understand it. 

“For a day or so I lived in a fever for fear 
he would find me out; but I don’t believe he 
ever looked at that bundle again. His sudden 
indifference made me still more curious. ‘Mr. 
Captain,’ I said to myself, ‘what have you 
done with that which was in the bundle?’ 
But as I couldn’t find out, I took to watching 
my cordelle man again. He seemed to be 
growing weaker every hour, and at last he 
dropped one day out of line on the cordelle. 
We stopped for a moment, and the captain 
went ashore. When he came back the boat 
started on again without my man. 

“T went at once to the captain and demanded 
an explanation of his act. He answered 
gruffily that the man was dying; and as 
nothing could be done for him, they had left 
him behind. Ma’m’selle, I could have struck 
the captain down, but I knew the man and 
had to be cautious. 

“When the cordelle crew went into camp a 
little later, I hired a bull-boat, as I had often 
done before, and went on an exploring trip. I 
found my man among the rocks. He wasn’t 
dead, but he soon would have been. It was a 
bright, moonlight night. When I raised his 
head, he looked at me with his great, hollow, 
beseeching eyes. Then a cry rang out that I 
shall never forget : 

**Atius! atius!’ 

“T dropped his head and cried back: 

**Tt can’t be—it isn’t possible! Jay Bird, 
O Jay Bird!’ 

“But for a time he was beyond the sound 
of my call. I got him back to the keel-boat. 
The captain was too angry to speak ; but when 
I offered the price of the whole passage for the 
Pawnee, what could he do? Every man on 


















pm 


He had to 


the boat was dead against him. 
give in. 

“I understood his position all right. 
a special reason for wanting to get rid of Jay 


He had 


Bird. ‘There had been something in my friend’s 
pack that he wanted for himself. What it was 
1 could not guess. Jay Bird, for the time, was 
past telling. He was out of his head, and all the 
while he muttered away in Pawnee. No one on 
board but me could understand that talk, and I 


couldn’t make head or tail of what he was saying. | 


“But after a little I began to notice how often 
he used the words, ‘Ki-wuk ka-tit.’ Pretty 
soon they were the only ones that he said. It 
grew irritating to hear them, over and over again 
in that monotonous voice. 

“*Ki-wuk ka-tit. Ki-wuk ka-tit. 
ka-tit. Ki— 

*“*Mercy |? I said at last. 
so deadly interested in the silver fox? 
he never even saw one!’ 

“Then a sudden light flashed in upon me. 
I had spoken aloud to myself. Now I turned 
in quick fear and looked about; but the captain 
had not heard. He was far at the other end of 
the boat. I gave a great sigh of relief. Leaning 
back in my chair, I sat in rigid calm, while my 
mind went like a race-horse. 

“T saw itall. Jay Bird’s adventures had taken 
him farther and farther north until somewhere 
he had reached the country of the fabled ‘ki-wuk 
ka-tit.’ It seemed impossible, but I began to 
believe that he had brought back one of those 
rare and most valuable pelts. I knew what it 
would mean to him. 
numberless horses. And this one dangerous, 
bitter journey would make him rich. 

“*Ki-wuk ka-tit!’ muttered the sick man. 
*Ki-wuk ka-tit. Ki-wuk ka-tit. Ki-wuk —’ 

“ «There, there, Jay Bird!’ I said, in Pawnee. 
‘Don’t you worry any more, my son. “Atius’ 
will take care of you, and the “ki-wuk ka-tit,” 
too. The old captain has got it now, but don’t 
you fret. Ill have it again. You hear me, Jay 
Bird? Now go to sleep and rest.’ 

*T don’t think he understood what I said, but 
he knew my voice, and the Pawnee words must 
have seemed like music. He quit the eternal 
‘ki-wuk ka-tit,’ and really went to sleep. Then 
I sat down to think it out. 

“By this time we had worked along pretty 
well up the Yellowstone River. I knew that I 
must act quickly—while the pelt was still aboard. 
Ma’m’selle, I had come to believe in that robe as 
if I carried it in my own carpetbag. 

‘Well, one fine morning Jay Bird came to 
himself. It wasn’t best to do much talking. I 
knew he was too weak. But there were a few 
things that I meant to find out. 

“*Now, my son,” I said, ‘don’t you talk yet. 
I know what you want to say—see if I don’t: 
In the first place, you went to the land of Bitter 
Cold.’ 

“Yes, atius,’ he whispered, ‘to the land of 
much, much Bitter Cold.’ 

**And you had a much, much bitter time. 
But somewhere you got a “ki-wuk ka-tit” robe. 
You have brought it back through trouble and 
hunger and sickness; but now you will be much 
rich. Is it not so?’ : 

“*My father tells straight talk,’ he answered, 
feebly. ‘He sees what no one has told. Heisa 
mystery-man. But, my father —’ 

“*Never mind, my son,’ I answered. 
me how the captain got your pack.’ 

**T)id I not give it to him to carry? How 
else could 1 work on the rope? For that I am 
to ride back free when the boats go down again. 
I was getting too weak, my father, to walk the 
whole journey. I hid the “ki-wuk ka-tit” in 
the middle of the pack. The bundle is much 
poor, my father. He will not think to find so 
fine a robe. Was I not wise?” 

“*Much wise,’ I answered, soothingly. 
go to sleep, my son, and rest again.’ 

* *‘But—the Antelope and the child, my father ?’ 

“*Both are well and handsome. -They watch 
eagerly for Jay Bird.’ 

“He gave a deep sigh of relief and turned over, 
but I knew by the movement of his lashes that 
he was wide awake. Soon I forgot him, to 
puzzle over the problem of how to get the 
precious robe again. I disliked to threaten 
violence, and that proved unnecessary. The 
captain played into my hands himself. 

“T suppose he had begun to worry about the 
safety of the robe as soon as Jay Bird came 
aboard. Atany rate, he decided what to do with 
it. Late one dark night he came on deck, and 


Ki-wuk 


‘Why should he be 
Surely, 


‘Tell 


‘So 








He could sell the fur for | 
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buried. When he had covered the fresh earth 
with dead leaves and grass, he sneaked back to 
the river. I waited a long while, after I had 
lost the faint sound of the paddles, before I dug 
up that beautiful robe, wolf fashion, with my 
hands. 

“It was a hard trip back to the keel-boat, for I 
had to keep the robe above water. When I got 
there at last, I paddled round and round until 
I was exhausted before I dared to go aboard. 
Finally I risked it, and fortunately no one saw 
‘me. I suppose that the captain had gone to 
sleep with an easy mind as soon as the robe was 
disposed of. 

“ Ma’m’selle, I hid that pelt just where it 
belonged—in the middle of Jay Bird’s pack. I 
knew that the captain would not look for it again 
until the downward journey. The next day we 
ran across Pierre Barada, the half-breed trapper, 
at the mouth of the Tongue River. He was on 
the down trip with three bull-boats. I made 
arrangements with him to take Jay Bird and me 
back to the agency. The captain of the keel-boat 
seemed mighty glad to be rid of us and our cheap 
pack of furs. 

“The down trip wouldn’t interest you, ma’m’- 
selle, though we were chased by Crows and 
by Sioux. Barada was wounded, and I had to 
take command. When at last we reached my 
quarters at the agency, I told Jay Bird the 
history of his robe since it had passed into the 
hands of the captain. 

“And now, my son,’ I ended, ‘we have come 
to a place of safety. Let us look at your “ki-wuk 
ka-tit.”*’ 

“*Mine?’? he asked, mistily. ‘Mine, atius? 
The robe is yours. Did I not go into the land 
of Bitter Cold on purpose? What had I togive? 
I was much poor, and I owed you all—all. Did 
you not wish a robe of the “ki-wuk ka-tit’’? 
Behold, it is yours. On a day I offered to give 
you the Antelope. You left her in my lodge. 








WO persons stood upon the 

narrow plank walk at the 

outer edge of the long ore 
dock. One was a small, soberly- 
dressed woman of perhaps forty years of age. 
The other was a tall, radiant girl of seventeen. 
Their eyes were fixed upon a huge ore-carrier, 
steaming slowly out into the clear blue of Lake 
Superier. Five handkerchiefs of varying dimen- 
sions fluttered gaily from the stern rail, and five 
happy faces smiled back at the two watchers 
silhouetted against the ore-stained timbers of the 
dock. 

“What an advertisement they’d make for 
tooth-powder !” said Katherine, watching the 
receding boat. “Did you ever see such a beaming 
lot? Isn’t it lovely for them to have a chance to 
take a lake trip? Wasn’t it nice of Uncle Joe 
to think of sending them ail? Isn’t it fun to see 
folks off?” 

“No,” said her companion, unexpectedly, “‘it 
isn’t!” 

“Why, Cousin Emily! Anybody’d think you 
weren’t glad to have them go. Think what a 
change it will be for mother! Ten whole days 
without a mite of housekeeping to think of !’’ 

“Of course I’m glad for your mother’s sake; 
she really needed the rest. But you just wait, 
Katherine, until you’ve been seeing people off 
for forty years, without ever going to any place 
yourself, and see how you like it! I’ve seen 
people off on steamboats and ore-carriers, on 
special trains and private cars, and just plain, 
every-day cars ever since I was born; but I 
haven’t been a dozen miles from home in all that 
time. 

“First of all, I saw everybody off to the 
Centennial. DidI go? Notabitofit! Young 
as I was, I had to stay at home with your grand- 
father’s sprained ankle. 
went to Mary Banning’s wedding, and left me at 
home to poultice Uncle Timothy’s felon. Did I 
go to Green Bay to Forepaugh’s circus? Did 
I go to Chicago to the opera? Did I get to the 
World’s Fair or the Paris Exposition? Did 
I po | 

“Why, Cousin Emily!” 

But Cousin Emily, after a silence of forty 





looked around to see if any one was watching. | 
I was, but he didn’t find it out. He waited a| 
long time, but there was never a sight or sound | 
of life. So he slipped over the side of the boat 
and disappeared. 

“T guessed his object. As soon as I dared I | 
followed his bull-boat, swimming cautiously | 
through the darkness. It wasn’t a pleasant | 
journey, ma’m’selle. That river and I were 
strangers, and we had some difficulties; but at | 
last I crept out among the bushes, not thirty 
yards behind the captain. 

“T tell you I had to practise all the caution 
that the Indians had taught me. The captain | 
was an old desperado. I knew that if he found 
me he would shoot me in my tracks; but he | 
never suspected. I was near enough to touch | 
him when he set down the faintly burning | 
lantern, and began to dig a hole under a big 
cottonwood. 

“It was a robe, sure enough, that the captain 








years, was airing an unsuspected.grievance, and 
paid no heed to astonished Katherine’s interrup- 
tion. 

“Did I go to the family gathering at Madison ? 
No, I didn’t. Somebody had to stay in the house 
to keep the water-pipes from freezing, and I 
was that somebody. Did I go to the last whist 
tournament ? 
stay with Cousin Anne’s teething baby, and of 
course I was the one. 

“T didn’t even get to Grandfather Perkins’s 
funeral. I saw all the family off in a private 


car that time; but I was left at home with the | 
Denberry twins. There are those twins on that | 


boat this very minute; and here am I, seeing 
them off and staying here myself to chaperon 
you.” 

“I’m sorry —” began Katherine. 

“Oh, you needn’t be. It isn’t your fault. It 
isn’t anybody’s fault, unless it’s mine. I tell 
you, Katherine, it doesn’t pay to be a useful 














Then all the family | 


I wanted to, but somebody had to | 





‘had it. 





Is not the Antelope worth many precious robes 
and many bitter journeys? My father —’ 

“But, ma’m’selle, I—I stopped him—with a 
sob. He lifted his poor, gaunt face and looked 
at me with troubled eyes. 

“*My—my son,’ 1 said, brokenly, ‘did you not 
know that I was only jesting? It breaks my 
heart to think how you have suffered for my 
crooked words. Take back your robe. What is 
its value when compared with a heart like yours ? 
I want but one gift from you. Jay Bird, will 
you be my brother-friend ?’ 

“He raised himself on one thin arm and 
answered, “Tirawa send you many happy moons. 
Could I ask a greater gladness for myself, atius ?” 

“And you will take back the robe, my son ?’ 

** ‘Never, atius. It is yours.’ 

“And, ma’m’selle, he never would. I’ve got 
the old robe yet. It isn’t what it, used to be, but 
it is still valuable. I have left my other things 
to the Harmers, but this—ma’m’selle, when I 
am gone, I want you to have my dearest, the 
‘ki-wuk ka-tit’ robe, because—because ever since 
I have known you it has seemed to me that you 
were just—petite ma’m’selle.” 

The old man did not trust himself to speak 
again. When he arose to go we only smiled 
and nodded, little dreaming that it was our last 
parting. The dear old major died before another 
spring, far away among his beloved mountain 
fastnesses. And “on a day” a box came to the 
Harmers filled with queer old. relics, of which 
my neighbors knew no story. Among them was 
my “ki-wuk ka-tit” robe—mine and Jay Bird’s 
and Major Cadotte’s. 

lt hangs above my desk as I am writing. 
Once in a while I reach out and give it a tender 
stroke for the part that it has played in the love 
of man. And as I glance up now at its still 
beautiful surface, I realize that it alone remains 
to speak of that far time of which the major 
loved to tell, so long ago. 
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| pulse while pretending to shake her hand, and 
| then gravely recommended a freckle lotion. 

Katherine’s father was not wealthy, but on 
her mother’s side the family was a large and 
influential one. It included one millionaire, one 
mine-owner and three railroad men. To be 
sure, the millionaire’ was stingy, the mine-owner 
|} eccentric and the railroad men too busy to be 
bothered; but Katherine was not the girl to 
be hampered by trifles like these. 

“Pooh!” said Katherine, tearing up a six-page 
letter, the result of an hour’s hard labor. “Uncle 
John hasn’t time to read all that. He doesn’t 
read anything but telegrams. I’ll write him a 
telegram and send it by mail.’ 

Dear Uncle John. Please send me one hundred 
dollars by return mail. Will explain later. It’s 
all right. Katherine Denham. 

“Tt’s all right if Katherine says so,” said the 
stingy millionaire, making out a check for 
seventy-five dollars, and then tearing it up and 
replacing it with one for an even hundred. 
“There’s the making of a fine business woman 
in that girl. Any other woman would have 
written a book.” 

Then she wrote to another uncle as follows: 

Dear Uncle Joe. I want a trip pass to Cleveland 
and back for Cousin Emily, for boat after next. 
It’s all right. « Katherine Denham. 

“Then it is all right, since Katherine says 
so,”’ said Uncle Joseph. ‘‘It must be quite a 
while since Emily has had a boat trip. 1 don’t 
remember sending her a pass. She deserves a 
dozen.”’ 

Next Katherine wrote to the most promising of 
the three railroad men: 

Dear Uncle Peter. I want passes for Cousin 
Emily from Cleveland to Buffalo, New York, 
Washington and Boston, and any place else you 
ean think of, and back to Cleveland again. She’s 
going down by boat. It’s all right. 

Katherine Denham. 

“Bless her soul, of course it’s all right!” said 
the railroad magnate, making out passes with his 
own hand. “Her Cousin Belle wrote eleven 
pages when she asked for a pass from Milwaukee 
to Chicago, and I had to get her letter type- 
written before I could read it.’’ 

Katherine displayed such a deep and mysteri- 
ous interest in the postman the following week 
that Cousin Emily began to fear that the chaper- 

oning of a young woman of seventeen 
was a position of no light responsi- 
bility. 




















‘©ISN’T IT FUN TO SEE FOLKS OFF? ”’ 


person. But come; let’s go home. The boat 
went around the point two minutes ago.” 

The plank walk was none too wide. While 
there was no actual danger, it was necessary to 
proceed cautiously in order to avoid rubbing 
one’s garments against the ore-crimsoned timbers 
on the one hand, or tumbling unceremoniously 
into the lake on the other. So Katherine led her 
more timorous second cousin along the narrow 
ledge, up the steps and into the safety of the 
broad, covered walk in absolute silence. 

“Well, that’s over,” said Cousin Emily, 
examining her sleeve for possible ore - dust. 
“Katherine, I want you to promise never to tell 
anybody what I said about being sick of seeing 
people off and never going anywhere myself. 
I’m ashamed of myself for saying it. The family 
has been as good as gold to me all these years. I 
think I must have been tired and nervous after 
flying around all the morning trying to get 
everybody’s things packed in the right bags. 
I’m afraid now that I put your mother’s thimble 
in Tom’s suit case.” 

‘All the better,” laughed Katherine. “She’d 
hem all the way from here to Cleveland if she 
If Tom finds it he’ll throw it overboard 
to keep her from sewing. Never mind, Cousin 
Emily. Rub out that anxious wrinkle and come 
along! I sha’n’t tell a soul about all those trips 
you didn’t take.” 

And Katherine did not; but the girl, who had 
never in her life planned anything for herself, 
since she had so many others to plan things for 
her, spent several days in deep thought. This 
was so unusual that Cousin Emily sent surrep- 
titiously for the family doctor, who felt the girl’s 
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The mystery was explained, how- 
ever, when Katherine appeared one 
morning in Cousin Emily’s doorway, 
with a radiant countenance, numer- 
ous slips of paper and a work-basket. 

“There!” said Katherine, with 
dancing eyes. “These are all yours !’’ 

“Mine!’’ exclaimed Cousin Emily. 
“What are they ?” 

“A little of everything,” replied 
the plotter. “A lake trip, railroad 
trips, a jaunt to Washington, a trip 
to the seashore, a run to Boston, 
another to New York—you’re to stay 
a month if you want to.” 

“Katherine, you told!’ 

“T didn’t! I never said a word!” 

“But you explained —” 

“Nothing,” said Katherine. “This 
family’s too large and too honest for 
explanations. Here, if you must cry, 
take my apron. But you haven’t 
time. You’re to go the minute the 
others get back. I’ve come prepared 
to sew on buttons by the quart and 
braid by the mile. You’ll have to 
have some clothes, you know. It’s a 
blessing your spring suit is so new !’’ 

The day of Cousin Emily’s depar- 
ture dawned. The relatives that went 
to see her off formed a scattered 
| procession that reached from one end to the other 
| of the long ore dock. Now that their attention 
| was called to the fact, they all realized that quiet, 
unobtrusive, helpful Emily had lived all her life 
|in the little village without a glimpse of the 
| world beyond. 
| “Really,” said Katherine’s mother, waving a 
| handkerchief energetically after the departing 
boat, “I’m afraid we’ve all been abominably 
selfish. We’ve given Emily half a dozen homes 
among us, to be sure, and we’ve provided her 
| with all she could eat and wear; but I’m afraid 
we haven’t been quite as thoughtful as we 
should have been about her pleasures. Now I 
come to think of it, she has always been the one 
to stay at home; and no one has ever heard her 
complain. 

Katherine tipped her hat over a pair of telltale 
eyes, and grabbed a small nephew by the arm 
just in time to save the boy from disappearing 
over the side of the dock and herself from the 
necessity of a reply. 
| With Cousin Emily gone, the family seemed 
| singularly incomplete. No one else could put the 
| Perkins baby to sleep. No one else could bathe 
the Denham baby to his satisfaction. For no one 
| else would Grandfather Denham’s gruel attain 
| the proper consistency. And it suddenly became 
evident that no other member of the family was 
competent to make buttonholes in the Denberry 
| twins’ shirt-waists. Even Katherine began to 
| wonder how she was to exist for an entire month 
| without Cousin Emily at hand to twist up her 
| rebellious locks. 
| When, therefore, just five days after her 











| departure, Cousin Emily walked in unannounced, 
































you bought and paid for a ticket, and wasted all 
those passes ?” 

“Yes, 1 do!” said Cousin Emily, hugging the 
Perkins baby ecstatically. ‘“I’d have come by 
telegraph if I could.” 

“Well,” said Katherine, in a tone of deep 
disgust, “I see I wasn’t as smart as | thought I 
was! Next time I plan a trip for you I'll 
include a few grandparents, all the babies and 
all the twins ; and I’ll go along myself to see that 
you don’t waste even a fraction of a pass.” 

At first Katherine was keenly disappointed 
at the seeming failure of her plan; but when 
little, undemonstrative Cousin Emily, still fairly 

“I had money!” said Cousin Emily, trium-}| beaming in her joy at being home again, threw 
phantly. both arms round Katherine’s neck as she kissed 

“Do you mean to say that with a pocketful of |her good night at bedtime, saying that in all 
passes to Washington and Boston and Buffalo | her forty years she had never known a happier 
and New York and everywhere, and a boat | day, Katherine felt that perhaps, after all, the 
pass besides,” gasped horrified Katherine, “that | trip had been a success. 


she was greeted with joy, as well as with no 
little astonishment. 

“How in the world,” gasped Katherine, almost 
dropping the Perkins baby in her surprise, “did 
you get back so soon ?”’ 

“Soon !”? cried Cousin Emily, seizing the baby 
and shedding tears of joy down his neck. “Soon! 
It’s been the longest week I ever lived. Iwas so 
homesick for this baby, and the Denham baby, 
and Grandfather Denham and the twins, that I 
left the boat the moment it touched the dock at 
Cleveland and came home by rail on the very 
first train.’’ 

“But you had no pass —” 











Ghe Powers of the Crown 


AS EXERCISED DURING THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 


AN the United States everybody knows the | character and experience of the person who 
4% powers and functions of the President. | exerts it, partly on the submissiveness or recep- | 
They are set out, clearly and simply, in | tivity of the person on whom it is exerted. | 

the Constitution. They are substantially the same | Influence is not the same in the case of one 
now as they were in 1789, when George Wash- | sovereign or minister as it is in the case of | 
ington was elected first President, for those parts | another. 
of the Constitution which relate to the President’s | 
position have undergone no amendment. Some | explain the somewhat vague language in which 
particular points may be matter of controversy, | one has to describe the rights and functions—or, | 
and on these there have been discussions by | if the expression be preferred, the influence— 
lawyers and debates in Congress; but such | of the crown in England. Now let us see in 
points are few, and both the rights and the | what this influence consists, and what part the 
duties of the head of the executive are in America | crown played during the long reign which has 
well ascertained and well defined. | recently ended, in the working of the British 

It is quite otherwise as regards the powers constitution. 
and functions, the rights and the duties of the Originally the sovereign chose all the ministers 
head of the executive in Britain. In that country | according to his own pleasure, just as the Presi- 
the powers of the crown are not to be found | dent of the United States chooses the members 
described in any document. They have never | of his cabinet. Now, however, the ministers of 
been precisely defined, and, indeed, cannot be | the crown must be persons who can command 
defined. No one can state positively just what | the support of the House of Commons, and 
they are now, although everybody knows that | must all belong to the dominant political party. 
they are much more restricted than they were | And since the time of Queen Anne the practice 
formerly. has very slowly grown up that the crown, 

Seven hundred years ago the King of England instead of choosing all the ministers, selects one 
had a power so great and wide that he might do | prominent political leader, and gives him the 
pretty much what he liked so long as he did not commission to form a cabinet by selecting 
provoke his subjects to rise in arms against him. | colleagues to work with him. 

He could make war and peace, issue ordinances, It may happen that some one particular states- 
collect taxes, punish offenders, make all appoint-| man is so clearly marked out as the head of his | 
ments. The only restrictions on his authority | party that there can be no doubt as to his being 
were that he had powerful vassals who might | the proper person whom the crown should select. 
rebel if he treated them unjustly or cruelly, and | When a new ministry had to be formed in 1885, 
that he was expected to respect the ancient | and again in 1886, and again in 1895, no one 
customs of the country. doubted that Lord Salisbury (who was then the 

One of these customs was that all the great leader of the Tory party) would be the person 
men, earls and barons, bishops and abbots, were | whom the queen would “send for’—that is, 
from time to time summoned to meet in council commission to form a cabinet. So Mr. Gladstone, 
under the king, and to advise him about the | as unquestioned leader of the Liberal party, was 
affairs of the country. When laws were enacted | the inevitable person in,1868, in 1886 and in 1892. 
they were made by the king in this council, with | But sometimes there are several persons, any 
the consent of the great men there present. | one of whom might possibly be able to form a 
cabinet out of the party,dominant in the House | 
of Commons. Thus in 1880 Lord Hartington | 
was leader of the Liberals in the House of Com- | 
mons, Lord Granville leader in the House .of 
Lords, while Mr. Gladstone, although the most | 
powerful personality in his party, had not been 
officially leading it since 1875. The queen sent 
first for Lord Hartington, then for Lord Gran- 
ville, and ultimately for Mr. Gladstone, who 
formed the cabinet which. remained in power till 
1885. 

Now cases may be imagined in which it would 
make a good deal of difference which of several 
possible persons was first sent for by the sover- 
eign, because the person who forms the cabinet, | 
popularly called the prime minister, may compose | 
his cabinet according to his own views, and 
naturally exercises a great influence in it as long 
as it lasts. Here, therefore, the views or personal 
preferences of the crown may count. 





The Revolution of 1689. 


YAY slow degrees the great council so gained 
4 upon the king, and imposed such pragtical 
¢ restrictions upon his powers, that when 
there arose, in the days of Charles L., and after- 
ward of James. LL., a conflict between the great 
council and the king, the crown got the worst of it. | 

The Revolution of 1689 finally decided that the | 
crown cannot govern against the will of the Par- 
liament, and limited in a variety of ways rights 
which kings had previously claimed. The two 
centuries that have elapsed since that revolution 
have still further reduced the rights and func- 
tions of the crown, making Parliament the sole 
legislative authority, and the body of ministers 
called the cabinet, which holds office at the 
pleasure of the House of Commons, the virtual 
executive authority. 

But this process has been a gradual, a slow | 


and an irregular process; and it has generally | sovereign may dismiss his ministers. But in | 
been carried forward, not by positively forbid- | 
ding the crown to do things it had formerly been | sixty years. 
recognized as entitled to do, but by eel 
the principle that whatever action the crown | of Commons, they either resign, tendering their 
takes must be taken on the advice of ministers | resignations through the prime minister, or else | 
whoare responsible to Parliament ; so that the acts obtain the leave of the crown to dissolve Parlia- 
are really their acts, and not those of the crown. | ment, in the hope of getting a new House of 
Thus the prerogative of the crown, which‘is | Commons which will support them. If it does 
the name lawyers give to the rights of the crown support them, they hold on; if not, they resign. 
as head of the executive, has been for many 
purposes and in many directions kept alive. The | 
difference is that the sovereign has not in recent 
times exerted this prerogative on his (or her) f&§ 
own will and motion, but under the guidance KY 
of ministers who, although in point of form they | @#8 the sovereign is convinced that ministers | 
take their orders from the crown, do really act | do not possess the confidence of the nation 
according to their own views, and in conformity | (which, of course, implies that the House of | 





The ‘‘Confidence of the Nation.’’ 


W*}HERE are, however, some students of the | 
constitution who have argued that when 





| to assent to a dissolution? 
These things have to be stated in order to | practically be to dismiss the ministers, for they | 
| would, of course, forthwith resign. 


| minded, see facts as they are better than a party 


As the sovereign is deemed to choose, so the | weigh all he has to say. 


If ministers lose the confidence of the House | her duties, and from the spirit in which she 
| approached them, did acquire no slight influence. 


| obtrude such influence as it possesses, and is 
| careful to abstain from pressure, seeing that 


| claim the right to take executive decisions, it could | 


those who advance the view I am stating admit | 
that the only justification, from a constitutional | 
point of view, of the course imagined would be 
that the dissolution of Parliament which would 
naturally follow, upon the coming in of a new 
ministry, should show, by producing a House of 
Commons prepared to support that new ministry, | 
that the sovereign’s view of the political situation | 
had been correct. 

Whether such a power as this still remains to 
the sovereign is one of those controverted points 
on which few will venture to speak positively. 
It may, however, be observed that the power (if 
still existing) has not been exercised for a very 
long time, and that it would be imprudent for 
the crown to exercise it unless in a very excep- 
tional case, where it was perfectly clear that the 
House of Commons’ had ceased to represent 
the real sentiment of the people, and that minis- 
ters were, in fact, disregarding the popular will. 
This is a highly improbable contingency, for a 
ministry would be unlikely to take a course so 
certain to bring general displeasure upon them. 

The same remark applies to another case which | 
has been put by those who like to carry a lamp 
into the dark places of that old and rambling 
edifice which we call the British constitution. 

Is it consistent with the established use and 
practice of the government of England for the 
crown to refuse to its ministers permission to 
dissolve Parliament when they ask for such 
permission? Suppose that a ministry which | 
has been defeated in the House of Commons | 
believes that a general election would give it a 
majority. Ought the crown, asa matter of course, 
To refuse would | 


Here, again, it may be said that there has not 
been during the reign of Queen Victoria any 
authority in favor of the doctrine that the crown 
might so refuse, and it may be added that.nothing 
but the subsequent approval of a considerable 
majority of the nation could justify what would 
be, prima facie, an unusual stretching of the 
functions of the crown as they have been under- 
stood for many years past. 
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advantages for knowing the character and 
purposes of some foreign rulers, and also for 
communicating with them in an unofficial way. 

The personal predilections or jealousies or 
resentments of monarchs do, no doubt, count fer 
less in our time than they did two hundred years 
ago. But they still count for something; and 
moments occasionally arrive at which friction 
may be allayed or misunderstandings removed, 
or even warnings conveyed through the private 
communications of monarchs, when despatches 
from one government to another would not have 
quite the same effect. 

Here, therefore, there is a field in which the 
crown may, in the way of giving advice, exert 
a certain influence, not only as regards ministers 
at home, but even with foreign states, or at least 
such as are monarchically governed. It may be 
said that the latter kind of influence is open to 
abuse. The crown might by private communi- 
cations provoke as well as prevent a quarrel with 
some foreign potentate. 

This is true. But it must be remembered 
that any communication, not purely personal but 
of a political nature, ought, according to British 
constitutional practice, to be known to the foreign 
minister of the sovereign who makes it, and sent 
with the minister’s approval. If the minister 
should deem it unwise, it would be his duty to 
dissuade it. And it need hardly be added that 
the cases are rare in which any such communi- 
cations have been made or can usefully be made. 

Nevertheless, several are believed to have 
occurred during the reign of the late queen,.which 
the ministry of the day were glad that she should 
make, and the results of which were helpful to 
the maintenance of European peace. 

One branch of the influence of the crown 
remains to be considered, that which relates to 
appointments to posts in the public service, civil, 
military and ecclesiastical. Here, again, it is 
hard to say anything more definite than this, 
that although the responsibility for every appoint- 
ment rests with some minister, and he is never 
permitted to relieve himself of, or even to reduce, 
that responsibility by pleading the wishes of the 
crown, still if the crown were to express a prefer- 


|ence for one out of several persons, equally or 


How Crown and Cabinet are Related. 


4 ITILL these cases are worth considering, 
cy unlikely as they are to arise, because 
they show that there is an undefined and 
searcely definable margin extending beyond the 
ordinary and familiar duties of the crown. 

In the United States the policy of the executive 
is determined by the President, and the Cabinet 
are only his advisers. In England it is the 
cabinet that determine policy, and the crown 
incurs no responsibility for it. Accordingly, 


| whereas in the United States the President 


summons and presides over his own Cabinet, 
in England the crown is never present at a 
cabinet council. 

It is, however, the duty of the prime minister 
to report to the sovereign all the decisions at 
which the cabinet arrives, and thus to give the 
sovereign not only the earliest information regard- 
ing the steps proposed to be taken, but also a 
proper opportunity for communicating to the 
cabinet his (or her) views regarding those steps. 
So one may say that although the crown has not 
since the days of George II1. claimed the power 
to direct policy, it has the right to be informed, to | 
remonstrate and to warn. | 

Walter Bagehot, the most ingenious and sug- 
gestive of all those who have written upon the 
constitution of England, has pointed out with 
singular force the opportunity for exercising 
an influence beneficial to the state which the 
power to advise opens up to a judicious and 
experienced occupant of the throne. Bagehot 
observes that the sovereign has three great 
advantages as an adviser. He is detached from 
party, and can therefore, if cool-headed and fair- 


leader. His political experience, which may be 
longer than that of his prime minister, must 
have been cultivated by frequent intercourse 
with the ablest statesmen of the country. And, 
thirdly, his position is so high that his ministers 
must listen to him with respect, and carefully 





Queen Victoria, from her immensely large 


practice this has not been done during the last experience, from the dignity of her character, | 


from the interest she took in the discharge of | 


The crown, of course, does well never to 


inasmuch as responsibility rests not with it, but 
with its ministers, their freedom of judgment 
ought not to be interfered with. Power and 
responsibility must go together ; and the stability 
of the British monarchy rests upon the doctrine 
that it is not responsible. Were the crown to 


not be shielded from responsibility, and its 
position would become less secure. 
There is one department of policy in which the 
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almost equally suitable for the post, that 
expression of preference would be likely to have 
weight. 

It would, of course, very rarely happen that 
any preference would be expressed, and the 
occasions when it was would be even less frequent 
as respects the civil service than as respects 
naval and military appointments, or those which 
are made in the established church. The army 
and navy are by long tradition a little more 
closely connected with the crown than is the 
civil service ; anda similar tradition has preserved 
the right of the sovereign to influence the choice 
for bishoprics—and especially, of course, for 
archbishoprics—of persons who enjoy his or her 
confidence. 

The same principle applies to the deaneries of 
Westminster and Windsor, both of which par- 
take of the nature of private chaplaincies—of 
course of a very dignified type—to the monarch. 

It has frequently been stated by those who 
had good means of knowing, that the personal 
judgment of the late queen was a principal cause 
for the selection (or non-selection) of particular 
persons to be prelates; and instances have been 
mentioned in which that judgment was proved 
by the result to have been eminently wise. 
There is no class of appointments which present 
more difficulties toa prime minister, nor any in 
which prime ministers have sometimes shown 
more lack of discrimination ; so the advice of the 
sovereign has been generally deemed—at least by 
the great bulk of the laity of the Established 
Protestant Episcopal Church—to have been 
judiciously given. 


What the Reform Act Did. 


HE reader will have gathered from these 
observations that, although the influence 
of the crown may be somewhat wider 

than is generally realized in England, it is very 

much narrower than is supposed by many people 
in the United States, who may have naturally 


| been led, by comparing the head of the British 


executive with the head of their own, to attribute 
to Queen Victoria powers resembling those vested 
in Mr. Roosevelt. 

Since the time when George III.’s illness 
prevented him from taking part in the affairs of 
state, and still more since 1832, when the great 
Parliamentary Reform Act made the will of the 
people the indisputably predominant authority 
in Britain, the monarchs of the-U nited Kingdom 
have ceased to interfere with the conduct of 
public business. It is in the prime minister, or 
rather, perhaps, in the collective cabinet, that the 
British parallel to the American President must 
be sought. 

Nevertheless, there is a sphere in which the 
influence of the erown may still be exerted with- 
out infringing the rules and usages of the consti- 
tution, so that it would be going much too far 








with what they believe to be, or profess to believe | 


to be, the wishes of the majority in the House of 
Commons. 

Accordingly, that power which still remains 
in the hands of the sovereign, as considered as 
an individual person, may to-day be described 
as being the nature rather of influence than of 
legal power. Now it is very hard to define 
influence, for influence depends partly on the 


Commons, in continuing to support them, does 

not possess that confidence) he may of his own 

|motion dismiss his ministers and commission 
| some statesman to form a new administration. 

It would, of course, be necessary that in taking 

| such a course the sovereign should have first of 

all requested his ministers to dissolve Parliament, 

| and that he should feel sure that he could find a 

| man able to form a strong administration. And 











crown may be specially useful in rendering|to say that the personal qualities of Queen 
advice. That department is foreign affairs. | Victoria made no substantial difference to the 
The sovereign has a more intimate knowledge | well-being of the country. They did make a 
of the reigning families of Europe than any difference, and not merely a social, but, although 
minister can well have, and is probably related | in a less marked way, also a political difference. 
to not a few of them, as the English royal house But the influence which she exercised depended 
is related to the rulers of Germany, Russia, | upon two things. One, of course, was the large 


Belgium and Denmark, not to mention the minor measure of personal judgment and good sense 
German princes. 


Thus the sovereign has special | which made that influence useful and respected, 
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The other was the belief of the ministers, of 
Parliament, and, above all, of the people at large, 
that their sovereign was thoroughly imbued with 
constitutional principles, and had no wish or 
intent to go beyond the limits which established 
custom had assigned to her action. 

Her reign was the first in which those limits 
had been pretty well settled, although even now 
some points may remain doubtful. And one 
reason why the late queen secured a reverence 
and, indeed, an affection from the whole nation 
such as can scarcely be paralleled from earlier 
days, was because the nation has so fully 
believed that she had thoroughly understood and 
been invariably faithful to the doctrines of the 
constitution regarding her own position. 

It has not been necessary to refer to the British 
colonies or to India, because the functions of the 
crown in relation to these external dominions 
are, like its other functions, exercised through 
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responsible ministers. But I must not omit to 
add that, for the purpose of maintaining a 
political tie between the mother country and 
her colonies, it has been a great advantage to 
Britain to have in the crown a visible embodiment 
and symbol of the unity of the British people all 
over the world. 

In this respect the monarchy has proved 
eminently valuable. No president elected by 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom could 
effect what is effected by the descendants of kings 
who reigned over the peoples of England and 
Scotland when those peoples were still confined 
within the narrow limits of an island. And 
the power of this tie has been strengthened by 
the feelings everywhere entertained for Queen 
Victoria, who had been the most conspicuous 
and respected figure in her empire during a period 
the beginning of which few among her subjects 
could remember. 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 


Gen Unusual Storie. 
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I1.—The Strange Discomfiture 
of “ White-Eye.” 


LEAK and blue were the 
mountains of the upper 
Androscoggin valley. 

How wild they looked, and how the wind blew 
that early November morning!—the morning I 
set off to “keep school’’ for the first time. 

In Maine and throughout New England, when 
a country boy becomes possessed of an ambition 
to obtain an education and lacks funds—as most 
country boys do—he usually turns to school- 
teaching, albeit with no fixed intention of making 
it his profession in later life. At least, this was 
the case twenty-five years ago; and from this 
custom it resulted that fully one-half of the 
young men, and of the young women as well, were 
teachers at one time or another. In my own 
home school district, in Oxford County, out of 
thirty-five contemporary boys and girls in 1873, 
twenty-two became teachers. 

In general it was held to be good policy for a 
beginner to secure a school where he was not too 
well known, or not known at all. Hence the 
inference will be easy why it was, on that windy 
morning, that I was heading for one of the 
remotest districts in the county, known as 
“Jericho.” 

It was called Jericho, so people said, because 
the first settlers there came soon after a great 
forest fire had burned the country over. One of 
them had a horn, and as they proceeded up Wild 
Brook,—a tributary of the Androscoggin,—and 
came’ near the steep, craggy side of “Old Bare- 
back,” he blew a blast to hear the echo. Instead 
of echoes, down came a vast slide of stones and 
earth, as if started by the horn blast. From this 
the name was given. It shows the hold that the 
Scriptures had upon the minds of our forefathers. 

My kind old grandfather was carrying me 
and my new trunk of books and clothes to 
Jericho in the express wagon, with “Old Sol.” 
We had seventeen miles to go, and started at 
four o’clock. It had rained so violently for the 
two previous days that we did not even attempt 
to start until Monday morning—the morning 
school was to begin. On Monday the weather 
had cleared, but it had turned very cold and 
rough; the “hat blew out of the notch” during 
the night, and as the sun rose, mighty billows of 


- wind surged and roared down from the White 


Hills. The ponds and the longer reaches of the 
river were all a-tumble and a-glitter in the bright 
early sunshine; and the few sear leaves which 
till then had clung to the maples, oaks and 
beeches, were flying skyward, as if migrating to 
‘warmer climes. 

Grandfather’s furrowed old cheeks reddened 
and his nose turned blue as, wrapped in his 
curly, yellow buffalo-skin coat, he drove sturdily 
on through the gusty tumult; and sitting beside 
him, I was trying hard to possess my mind with 
fortitude and to summon courage, for at a little 
hamlet a few miles ahead I was going before 
Squire Danforth to be examined for my school- 
master’s certificate. The squire was said to be 
severe with young teachers the first time they 
came to him. 

As we drove on, grandfather, who secretly 
feared for me, began asking certain admonitory 
and leading questions designed to fortify and 
freshen my mind in regard to compound interest, 
equation of payments, vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, and square root. He also exhorted me 
to alertness in geography, and to great steadi- 
ness and caution in parsing, and above all he 
warned me to watch the squire and not let him 
trip me. 

“If he asks you what you don’t know, keep 
your mouth shut,” the old gentleman finally 
advised me. “Better not answer than to state 
what isn’t so.” 

In point of fact, Squire Danforth, when we 
reached his office, did not prove at all terrible, 
but rather sympathetic and inclined to give me a 
confidential talk on school-teaching. He asked 
only a few simple, easy questions, and said, “I 
guess you are pretty well posted. 

“But I do wish there was a little more of you,” 
he added, with a laugh, giving my small biceps 
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a squeeze. “Did you tell me 
you were eighteen? In your 
nineteenth year? You don’t 
look it; you are rather small for 
your age, aren’t you? Think 
you can keep top of those big 
boys? There is one pretty sassy chap among 
them. I had to go up and turn him out of school 
last year; but | hear he 
has gone into the logging 
swamp this winter.” 

Grandfather confirmed 
my age; and after some 
further pleasantries the 
school committee squire 
made out the coveted cer- 
tificate and handed it to 
me with a profound bow 
which, as he was a very 
tall man and I a short 
youth, was a bit of cere- 
mony not devoid of pic- 
turesqueness. 

“T shall be up to visit 
you toward the last of 
the week and see how you 
are getting along!” he 
called after me, as I took 
my leave. 

We still had five miles 
to drive before Jericho 
was reached, and then I 
had to call on the district 
school agent to ascertain 
where I was to board; 
so that, although I made 
all possible haste, it was 
half past nine before I 
could unpack my trunk, 
lay out my books and 
ruler, and proceed to the 
schoolhouse. 

A more gloomy little 
structure would be hard 
to find; low, darkly 
weathered, and with but 
three small windows, all 
of which were shaded by 
dense young pines which 
had sprung up in the 
yard. The green boughs 
brushed the walls, yet no 
one, apparently, had 
thought to cut them away 
—nor did I think of it. 

Both the house and the 
pine thicket seemed to swarm with yelling boys 
and girls as I approached ; but when they spied 
the new schoolmaster coming, they all dived 
inside, and my entry was made in a hush so 
profound that I could hear my own heart thump- 
ing, like the first dull strokes of a drumming 
partridge. 

My pupils were all in their seats, and every 
eye was upon me; but on first entering I could 
searcely see them or anything else; the place 
was as dark as a dungeon. 

There were forty-one scholars, ten in the back 
seat, several of whom were considerably larger 
than their schoolmaster. One girl stood nearly 
a head taller, and three of the large boys actually 
had beards! 

My opening remarks had been carefully thought 
out; they were ambitious, and of a high and 
soaring character. I laugh and wonder now 
when I recall what I planned to do, and what I 
expected my pupils to do that term. Besides the 
daily routine of school studies, I instituted a 
public lyceum on Friday evenings for discussing 
national questions; also historical readings for 
Monday night ; a parents’ meeting for Tuesday ; 
spelling-bee Wednesday evening; and the only 
reason why I did not have a singing -school 
Saturday night and public declamations and 
readings by pupils Thursday evening was 
because I had copies to “‘set’’ in all the children’s 
writing - books on the latter evening, and a 
Methodist minister, living two miles distant, had 
engaged the schoolhouse on Saturday evenings 
for a weekly prayer-meeting. 

I did organize all the other “exercises” and 


kept them going, more or less successfully, but 
naturally was obliged to take the lead in all of 


them in matters of preparation, selection and | 


presiding. 

I understand a little better now why I became 
so tired, and went home to my boarding-place so 
exhausted that I would drop on the lounge by 
the sitting-room air-tight stove, and have to lie 
there half an hour before I could eat my supper 
and start out again for the evening. If I had 
not had one of the best of boarding -places I 
must have failed physically that winter. 

Good Aunt Milly and Uncle Andrew Chase— 
what a debt.of gratitude is still due them from me 
for their parental kindness! When grandfather 
left me there that first morning I thought that 
I would not like the place, for they were old 
people, nearly seventy. Theirs was a comfort- 
able, two-story red farmhouse, only a quarter 
of a mile from the school, but it seemed quiet to 
the verge of loneliness. Uncle Andrew and 
Aunt Milly had lived there quite alone for 
twenty years. 

I was homesick on the first evening; for 


although they made me welcome, they were not | 


talkative at first, but sat regarding me with 
kindly old eyes, observing the sort of youth they 
had taken into their house. Ere long I began to 
perceive that they both possessed a rare fund of 
quiet humor. 





| although at first it troubled me and I did not 
| quite know what to do about it. 

Once, also, when my underclothes went to wash 
thin and worn, they came back mysteriously as 
new, warm flannels. 

Ere long Uncle Andrew and Aunt “Milly 
began occasionally to address me as “Freeland,”’ 
| although that was not my name. I fancied that 
| they were under a misapprehension, and did not 
| like to correct them. Later in the winter I 

learned that they once had a son named Freeland. 
Uncle Andrew soon began to inquire at the 
supper-table how school had gone during the 
|day. For it was easy to see, I suppose, that I 
| was often troubled, sometimes, indeed, well-nigh 
in despair. At first I felt impatient at being 
questioned, but soon discerned that their inquiries 
were prompted by solicitude for my welfare ; and 
indeed they gave me a great many valuable bits 
of advice as to how to manage certain unruly 
boys. In fact, I am now inclined to believe that 
| they did some private missionary work for me 
among the parents. I had made the mistake of 
| undertaking to do too much in the district. 
As Uncle Andrew was an old man, it had 
| occurred to me that I ought to help him bring in 
| the night’s fuel and bear a hand at pumping 
water for the cattle at the barn. Several times I 
| set about it, when he was not at hand, and filled 
| the water-tub and the big wood-boxes. 








My sleeping-room opened off the sitting-room| 1 soon learned, however, that he did not wholly 
and was a quaint little apartment, furnished | like to have me do this. Out at the barn one day 
with a high-posted bed, a slim-legged light-stand, | he took occasion to show me that he was still very 
and a warm rag carpet. I had George and | strong, as well as remarkably quick and active 
Martha Washington looking down on me from | for a man of sixty-nine. I had still further 








yellow oak frames on the wail. 
As the weather grew colder, however late I 
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HE EXPRESSED THE UTMOST WONDER AS TO WHAT I 


was in coming home, I always found a hot block | 


wrapped in soft flannel in the foot of my bed, 
and a little pitcher of creamy ginger tea or like 
warm drink, and a piece of pie, set where it 
would keep hot for me on the top of the old 
Franklin fire-frame. Uncle Andrew and Aunt 
Milly never complained when I came in late, 
although I must often have waked them at 
eleven o’clock. A lamp was always left burning 
on the sitting-room table. 

Often, too, I would hear Aunt Milly’s soft old 
voice from the adjacent room, saying, ““Now take 
off your boots and give your feet a good toasting 
before you go to bed. You will sleep all the 
better for it.’’ 

This was good advice, for I was peculiarly 
subject to bad colds when 1 became very tired. 
Whenever I suffered from one of these, Aunt 
Milly would persuade me to drink hot mint tea 
at night and apply compresses to my throat, 
although I did not then believe in anything of 
the sort, and felt very foolish about taking these 
precautions. 

One morning, when 1 b*1 been there about a 
fortnight, I found a pair of fine, thick woolen 
socks beside my boots, in place of my own 
dilapidated foot-gear. 

“Aunt Milly, I think I must have Uncle 
Andrew’s socks here!’ I called out at the door. 

“Oh, I guess not,” she said. ‘“‘No, they aren’t 
his,’”’ she added, after looking them over with 
well-feigned attention. 

“But where did they come from 2” I exclaimed. 

I could elicit nothing but pretended astonish- 
ment from her, however, and put them on, 


| proof of Uncle Andrew’s physical prowess less 
| than a fortnight afterward. I was having trouble 
at school, serious trouble, 
chiefly with a large boy 
whom the others called 
“ White-Eye.” It was 
the same boy whom 
Squire Danforth had ex- 
pelled the previous winter. 
He could hardly be called 
a boy, as he was twenty 
years’ old, very strong, 
thick-set and heavy. The 
nickname of White-Eye, 
by which I will continue 
to designate him here, 
was from a white scar on 
the cornea of his left eye, 
the result of a puncture 
when a child. The eye 
had also a cast which did 
not add to the fellow’s 
good looks, and his coun- 
tenance at best was 
not prepossessing.. His 
mother was a French- 
Canadian, but he lived in 
a “‘blue-nose”’ family at 
a sawmill, half-a mile 
below the schoolhouse. 

It was supposed that 
White-Eye had gone to 
work with a logging crew 
for the winter; but suffi- 
cient snow had not fallen, 
and during the second 
week of school he re- 
turned home and made 
his appearance at the 
schoolhouse, bringing 
only his arithmetic and 
slate. 

If I had met White- 
Eye more cordially and 
displayed a genuine in- 
terest in him and his 
welfare, I have little 
doubt that I might have 
won his good-will and 
made the term of use to 
him; he was sadly in need of education. But 
I can see now that I was prejudiced against 
him from the start. Probably, too, I was a 
little afraid of him, for I was no match for him 
physically. 

Partly in consequence of this lack of cordial 
feeling, as is likely, White-Eye soon began to 
play pranks. He was idle, and sat for much of 
the time in a back seat, leering at me and inciting 
the younger boys to mischief. 

When this had gone on for several days I 
requested him to remain after school one night, 
and told him that he must take up other studies 
and behave differently, or I would have him 
expelled. 

Thereupon he threatened to thrash me and 
dared me to lay hand on him—an impertinence I 
judged it more prudent to ignore. The next day, 
which was copy-book day, we found all the ink- 
bottles filled with sawdust. White-Eye had 
come to the schoolhouse before any one else that 
morning ; and one of the little girls told me that 
she had seen him filling his pocket with sawdust 
down at the shingle-mill. 

That night I wrote a statement of the case in 
detail, and sent it to the school committee the 
next morning. Squire Danforth knew White- 
Eye well. Without waiting to take the usual 
preliminary steps, he sent him notice to keep 
away from the schoolhouse for the winter, and 
added a hint that if he heard any further 
complaint of him, he would institute proceedings 
to send him to Cape Elizabeth—the state reform 
school. 


MEANT. 





It is not strange, therefore, that White-Eye, 
































from his point of view, entertained spite against 
me and plotted revenge. He did not come to 
school again; but on the following Monday 
evening, when I set off for the schoolhouse to 
rekindle the fire for the “historical reading,’ 
Uncle Andrew, a little to my surprise, went 
along with me. I had told him of my troubles 
with White-Eye, and it seems that the old man 
thought I was in personal peril. He said not-a 
word to that effect, héwever, but went along 
casually, as if to assist me to draw the hand-sled 
of stove-wood. 

For I may explain that the district school 
agent did not feel willing to have the fuel for all 
my fine evening performances at the schoolhouse 
paid for out of the school money. I had there- 
fore to furnish my own fuel, and I had arranged 
to buy a little sled-load every evening from 
Uncle Andrew. 

The old gentleman went home after we had 
kindled the fire and the young people began to 
arrive. 

The next evening was the parents’ meeting to 
talk over the children’s progress—always sparsely 
attended; but I had kept it going. I lost sight 
of Uncle Andrew as I was setting off ; he usually 
loaded the hand-sled for me. The evening was 
cloudy. Besides drawing the hand-sled, I had a 
small kerosene lamp to carry, which, on account 
of wind, I did not light until after I was in the 
schoolhouse. It was as dark as a pocket inside 
the house; but I walked slowly forward to the 
desk and was striking a match, when somebody 
grabbed me there in the dark—grabbed at my 
throat and tried to trip me. We clinched, and 
then I realized that my assailant was White-Eye. 

We fell across the teacher’s chair and went 
over the warm stove, he grappling at my throat, 
I trying to break away, but neither of us saying 
aword. I was fighting for life, for I had little 
doubt that White-Eye meant to kill me and 
escape to the lumber regions. He easily pushed 
me backward across the floor to the door leading 
into the wood-shed, which was in the same end 
of the house as the outside door. 

I struggled hard, but was pushed violently 
through it and fell clear of him—when suddenly 
I] had a sense of something, or some one, brush- 
ing past me from behind. I was on my feet the 
next instant, and then perceived that the fight 
was still raging in some inexplicable manner in 
the schoolroom, and that, oddly enough, I was 
no longer in it! Round and about the com- 
batants went, over the stove again and against 
the cracking benches, while I, still panting, stood 
in the wood-shed door, wondering what had 
happened. 


With a clatter and a rush the combat now 


came straight for the outside door, tumbled 
through it, and fell over the little hand-sled of 
wood with a crash. 

White-Eye’s voice then rose in a doglike howl, 
as if from fear or pain, and I heard such whacks 
as made my flesh creep. 

Immediately White-Eye broke away, still 
yelling, but was hotly pursued out into the road 
and down the hill toward home; and at every 
step I could hear those dreadful welts, sounding 
like the blows of a teamster upon oxen. 

I had hastily followed out to the road, and 
waited there for some time after the chase passed 
beyond hearing. No one came back, however ; 
and at last I lighted up the house and had it 
warmed when the six or eight parents arrived, 
half an hour later. 1 was somewhat excited, but 
not much hurt, having received only two slight 
scratches on my neck, where my assailant had 
torn off my shirt-collar and tie. I explained very 
briefly why I was in that disheveled condition, 
and some proper indignation was expressed by 
the people; otherwise, little was said at the time. 

When I went home Uncle Andrew’s boots 
stood there at one corner of the fire-frame. He 
and Aunt Milly were abed, but she spoke to me, 
as usual. I felt pretty certain as to who my 
friend in need was, but surmising that Aunt 
Milly might not know of it, I said nothing. 

The talking, in fact, did not begin until next 
day, and came from the adversary. White-Eye 
was actually a good deal hurt, and sent for a 
doctor. In self-defense the young rascal had to 
explain his plight, and he set a most amazing 
story current. It appeared that—there in the 
dark—he had not become aware of a third person. 
He thought that I did it all; that I had suddenly 
rallied and displayed terrific prowess. He 
declared that I was a regular “slugger”; that, 
small as I looked, I could knock down a horse 
with my fists; that no two men in Jericho 
could handle me! 

I never knew whether or not the scamp really 
believed all this, but that was what he told 
everybody—and he had the bruises to show for it. 

The public effect was singular. The other 
large boys at school and every man whom I met 
regarded me with most curious and respectful 
looks. If I spoke sharply in the schoolroom I 
cowed the pupils into absolute silence. Squire 
Danforth heard of it and bragged about his 
schoolmaster, and the story even travelled to my 
home, to the great mystification of my family, 
who were wholly unaware that I was a “slugger.” 

I had grave doubts as to the propriety of 
accepting my laurels. I had no means of sus- 


taining such a reputation, and felt like the ass 
who paraded in the skin of a lion. 

For a day or two after this episode Uncle 
Andrew seemed to avoid meeting me alone; but 
I cornered him at last out at the barn, and began 
in a roundabout way to thank him for coming to 
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my aid. I thought that 1 caught a twinkle in 
his eye at first, but immediately he expressed the 
utmost wonder as to what I meant, and who it 
could possibly have been there in the dark wood- 
shed! 


I was, as will be seen, in a very queer position ; 
if I denied the story of my exploits, I must 
implicate Uncle Andrew, and possibly involve 


him in some future difficulty. On the whole, it 
seemed as well to say nothing at all about the 
affair, at least, while I was in Jericho. 


Ep1tTors’ Note. The second story in this series 
will appear next week, and is entitled “The Kidnap- 
Ring ot the Bride.” It begins the history of “That 

erry Golden Wedding” by narrating the gy ! prank 
of Freeland Strong which, fifty years before, had led 





Aunt Milly and Uncle Andrew greatly to hasten their 
marriage. 










About thirty years 

ago a region of 
Oregon wild mountain 
country, large enough 
to make three coun- 
ties, was ranged by a 
huge bear, which bore 
an evil reputation among the few white and 
Indian hunters and fewer new settlers then in 
the region. This bear had a name, “Ephraim 
of the Cross,”’ because of two long scars marked 
with white hair which crossed each other on his 
broad chest. 

Ephraim is a common name for the great true 
grizzly bear, and it is also applied to large cinna- 
mon bears which have grown grizzled with age. 

This particular Ephraim was known to have 
killed at least two white men, and was accused of 
having killed several Indians. He was reputed 
strangely cunning, revengeful and difficult to 
track, hiding himself in the most inaccessible 
mountain lairs, which he rarely left except at 
night. 

He never hunted or wandered about near his 
remote retreats, but went miles away to feed, and 
returned home -before daylight. No man, except 
such as had hunted him out of his secret lairs, 
had seen him in the last ten years. The Indians 
started a superstition that hunting Ephraim of 
the Cross was unlucky, and some whites half- 
believed them. All agreed that hunting him 
was dangerous. 

The settlers accused Ephraim of being an 
insatiate cattle-thief, although he carefully 
avoided venturing near civilization; yet 
many cattle; colts and hogs strayed too 
far into the mountains, and some 
did not return. 

There are bears and bears. Each 
one has his individual character, 
partly formed by 
circumstances. Sup- 
pose one born with 
extva cunning and 
a vindictive spirit. 
Suppose such a one 
to have been contin- 
ually hunted from 
his earliest youth, 
shot and badly 
wounded several 
times, injured in 
traps, poisoned 
nearly to death, and 
finally driven by his 
fear and hate of men 
toa solitary life far 
in the mountains. 

Nine out of ten of 
his tribe may submit 
to be slaughtered so inoffensively that a tenderfoot 
hunter need undergo little danger; but this one 
turns once or twice successfully upon his 
enemies, and finds that man is easily killed if he 
can be caught with a sudden rush before he has 
time to shoot. The inevitable effect would be 
to educate just such a beast as Ephraim of the 
Cross. 

Mr. John Dipple, his son George, and his 
rangeman, Joseph Wayler, a hunter whose duty 
it was to keep the range clear of predatory wild 
animals, stood over the torn carcass of a yearling 
heifer in thick woods on a mountainside. The 
heifer had strayed into the mountains more than 
eight miles from home, and had evidently been 
killed in the night bya bear. Joe Wayler had 
discovered it earlyin the morning, and pursued 
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the bear. Returning unsuccessful, he found Mr. | 
Dipple and George, and the three went to) 


investigate. 

“This has got to stop, Wayler,” said Dipple, 
earnestly. 
and two of them heifers. That bear has got to 
be killed, or he’ll drive us out of the range.” 

“Jesso, squire, if he can be killed, which 
there’s Injuns as says he can’t. This here bear 
is Eph of the Cross. I shot at him, as I’ve 
been telling you, pointblank, and never touched a 
hair !”” 

“Yes; but you said he was charging at you full 
tilt, so with that and the yarns you’ve swallowed, 
your nerves were all a-teeter. Lucky you shinned 
up that tree.” 

“Mighty nigh a goner, squire, afore I could 
swing up. Humping Peter! What a monster 
he were! Reached full eight feet high after my 
heels. Never heard nor saw anything,—didn’t 
mistrust I was within a mile of him,—when I 


“Five stock killed in two months, | 


shot at. First, he did 
not make any noise. 
He sneaked up be- 
hind like a cat after 
a bird, and would 
have had me sure if 
he hadn’t broken a 
stick by accident. Second, he didn’t stop under 
the tree to be shot at again, like any other bear 
would, but sneaked right off, and was gone by 
the time I was balanced a-straddle of a limb. 
Then again, he didn’t leave any track that a body 
could follow except very slow and careful.” 

“How about his cross, Joe ?”’ 

“Tt’s there, plain—white-haired scars across 
his chest. Shows like a big letter X when he 
rears. Now, squire, to tell you the truth, I’d 
rather not tackle that beast again alone, though 





to know that bear’!! kill me if I give him another 
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THE HOUND SUDDENLY WHEELED ABOUT, LOOKED BACK 


AND YELLED. 


chance. I’m hoping he’ll quit the range now; 
he doesn’t belong near here, anyhow.” 

“Well, Wayler, that bear has*got to be killed ; 
there’s no two ways.” 

“And I'll kill him, father,” said George. 
can’t get away from me and Surenose.”’ 

“The brachhound? Pshaw! I’ve tried that 
dog. He won’t follow a bear-track—just bristles 
up, whines, and slinks off home.” 

“He’ll follow any track I put him on. You 
know, father, neither you nor Joe could make 
him track .a mountain-lion last fall, but he went 
right off as soon as I backed him.” 

“T know he’s a crotchety, cowardly dog with 
anybody but you, and I’d shoot him if you didn’t 
care for him. But this bear is dangerous, 
George. He’s -been hunted till it’s made him 
savage and cunning—a regular man-hunter.” 

““Man-hunter! Why, he never goes near a 
|man if he can help it! In my opinion, he’s just 
| the searedest bear in Oregon.” 

“Scared?” said Joe, impressively. “Why, 
| Eph of the Cross charges straight at any man 
| he sees or gets wind of! Without making any 
noise, too; it’s mostly a rush from behind. And 


“He 





I’m bound to try it if you say so; ’cause I seem | 
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| whined, tucked his tail between his legs, and 
| tried to sneak home. But George was inexorable. 
| Presently the dog’s scent told him that the bear 
| had been gone several hours, and that there was 
not any danger yet, anyhow. Also his pride in 
| tracking gradually rose. But he never ventured 
|more than a rod or two ahead, and watched 
closely how near George was following. So 
| together there was no need for giving ery, and 
he went in strict silence, as George desired. 
Once fairly laid upon a trail, escape from his 
slow, tireless pursuit was impossible. No 
cunning could baffle his sagacity, no endurance 
outwear his persistence. Invaluable to find, 
| he was worthless to fight, his most conspicuous 
| quality being a careful regard for his own safety. 
| ‘The track led through dense thickets, difficult 
| for a man to penetrate. One would not think so 
large an animal as the great bear could slip 
through rapidly and leave scarcely a trace of 
|his passage. The trail also followed lines 
be broken and bare rocks, difficult to camber 
over. A mile from the start it led into a narrow, 
| dark ravine, the bed of a rill, choked with jagged 
| splinters from its mountainous sides, covered 
| with scrub bushes and tangled vines. 

This ravine soon joined a brook in a deep 
mountain valley. Here there was a narrow level 
| of sandy soil, where the tracks were plainly seen. 
These tracks led down the brook bank a little 
way, and then crossed the water, still tending 
down. George followed the tracks: but the 
hound crossed the brook and turned up-stream. 

George tried in vain to make the dog follow him. 
The hound simply sniffed the air, with his nose 
turned up-stream, and sat down 
deliberately with his back to his 
master, with an air of indifferent 
toleration for George’s folly in 
supposing that he knew best how 
to track game. 

Sure enough, after going down- 
stream a few rods, the bear had 
gone up a rocky ridge and trotted 
back up-stream along the moun- 
tainside. And George here noted, 
with a sudden misgiving, that by 
this doubling the bear might have 
got behind and above him but for 
the dog’s keen scent in detecting 
the turn without following it. 

A little way up-stream the valley 
narrowed to a rock-strewn cafion. 
Just beture entering this George 
saw the still wet track of the bear 
upon a rock in the stream. He 
was evidently close by. 

The cafion was soon a chaos of 
broken rocks, logs, bushes and 
vines. Up this rough way George 
labored after the hound, carrying 
his rifle ready for a quick shot, 
and warily watching all about. 
When they reached the point a 
narrow gorge joined the cafion; 
the hound hesitated, stopped and 
sniffed suspiciously. But the wind did not blow 
out of the gorge. 

The track led up the cafion, and the dog went on; 
but he was plainly uneasy, bristling, growling, 
and frequently looking round. When they had 
gone perhaps fifty yards beyond the gorge the 
hound suddenly wheeled about, looked back and 
yelled, tucking his tail between his legs and get- 
ting close to his master. 

George whirled, bringing his rifle to his 
shoulder, and saw the bear running after them, 
swift as a horse, silent as a cat, out of the gorge 
which they had passed. The creature was a 
picture of demoniac passion. His bristling hair 
made him appear doubly huge. 

Had George not been warned by the dog he 
would surely have been attacked from the rear 
and killed before he knew his danger. Had he 
not been prepared to shoot, even with the dog’s 
warning, he might have missed. The bear was 
not sixty feet distant, and coming with a fierce 
rush, when he fired with a quick but steady 
aim. 

The heavy slug struck the bear’s shoulder, 
and its impact almost stopped his rush. But 
Ephraim was not to be denied. He sprang 
forward with dreadful determination. 

Luckily the rough way hindered him a little. 
George fired again just as he reared. This time 
the slug broke the monster’s skull. The huge 
fury pitched forward, dead, against the hip-high 
rock behind which George was standing. 

After the last quiver had ceased George 
examined the body. Surenose did not take any 








| he kills more stock than any five other bears. 
He’s just bloodthirsty murderous.” 

“Just so. He doesn’t act like any other bear. 
That proves him crazy scared. You’d besly and | 
queer if you’d been hunted all your life. He’s | 
found out that he can kill a man if he can catch 
him; if he doesn’t the man may kill him. He’s 
so scared he dare not feed like other bears, mostly 
on berries and wild fruit, and in the daytime, but 
he hides by day, and comes out only at night. 
Not daring to feed naturally, he goes for cattle 
and hogs, because they can be eaten in a hurry, 
and make a meal that lasts. He’s grown cun- 





heard a stick break behind me, and looked back. 
There he was, coming like a trotting hoss, but | 
stiller’n a cat. Swung my rifle and shot all to 
one motion, and was up that tree afore the smoke | 
riz, else I’d been a dead man.” 
“What else ?”’ asked George. 
“Why, ’twas the strangest bear critter 1 ever 





ning, of course; but Surenose and I’ll get him.” 
It was some two months before Ephraim came | 
near the Dipple range again. Then his marks | 
were found about a dead hog several miles in 
another direction. 
George was soon upon the trail, with Surenose 
very reluctantly leading. The dog bristled, 





foolish risks; he sat at a safe distance, but with 
his back to the quarry and his tongue lolling, as 
if in boastful indifference. 

The cross had been made by cuts with an ax. 
One cut had been delivered with a force that 
broke a large sliver from the shoulder - bone, 
making a noticeable hollow there. The other 
cut seemed to have been made by pressing the 
ax-blade against the bear’s chest, and pulling it 
down by the handle, probably when the hunter 
was caught in the deadly hug. 

There were upon the body half a dozen other 
bullet and knife scars, besides marks of a trap 
upon one of his legs. No wonder he feared ane 
hated men. 

George stood over his prey more thoughtful 
than exultant. “This sort of beast has to be 
killed, of course,” he muttered. “But he made 
such a desperate and clever fight for his life for 
so many years that I’m fairly sorry for him.” 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


**\ To task rightly done is truly private,” said 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, at his recent 
installation as President of Princeton U niversity. 
A noble idea fitly clothed. 








W° wear out words, says Ex-Speaker Reed, 
and shed them as we do clothes. ‘The philo- 
logical fact saves the language from being perma- 
nently degraded by slang terms and phrases, 
for although some new words do not wear out, 
yet the shedding process never stops, and the 
lovers of undefiled English are unceasingly grate- 
ful that it does not. 


A whole year has passed without a single case 
of yellow fever originating in Havana. 
This is one result of American occupation of 
Cuba. The United States has a vital interest 
in the continuance of this satisfactory sanitary 
condition, as well as in the establishment of 
wholesome political conditions in the island. 
ro present volume of immigration, mostly 
from the countries of eastern Europe, should 
receive the consideration of Congress at the 
coming short session. It is not what a man eats 
but what he digests that makes him strong. So 
it is with nations. Can the United States 
assimilate into its political system the tribes that 
are now contributing three-quarters of a million 
a year to the population ? 
A European ‘scientist, recently in attendance 
upon the meetings of American ethnologists, 
visited a government school for Indians to secure 
a lock of hair from the heads of each of the 
pupils. A humorist thought he must want the 
hairs to split. In the cycle of time it is perhaps 
only just that the white man should cut his red 
brother’s locks. The Indian of old took the 
colonist’s hair, with scalp attached. 
he reading-clubs that are studying the life of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who was born just:three 
hundred and forty-eight years ago, have a fine 
opportunity to weigh the comparative value to 
civilization of the chivalrous deed that attracts 
attention and the every-day usefulness that does 
not get into books. Sidneys can never be too 
common ; yet it is true that the world’s advance 
is won not so much by the exceptional hero or 
genius as by “the quiet men who speak the 
truth, pay their debts, do their work thoroughly, 
and are satisfied with their just rewards.” 


he street urchins of Washington to-day would 

hardly know by the names assigned them on 
the original maps the two chief buildings planned 
for the national capital. The Capitol was then 
the “Congress House,” and the White House 
the “President’s House.” The exposure 
intended for the front in each building has since 
become, for practical purposes, the back. The 
Capitol was made to face east, but landowners 
pushed up their prices so that the city grew on 
the west, and is there to-day. The White 
House was made to face the Potomac River on 
the south, after the fashion of the Virginia 
mansions of its day, but is thought of by the 
American people as facing Pennsylvania A venue, 
or toward the north. 


we  Sgnond will get everything in advance, boys,” 
little Alexander of Macedon used to say to 
his companions when news came of Philip’s 
victories ; “‘he will not leave any great task for 
me to share with you.” Nevertheless, as Alex- 
ander the Great, he discovered that his father 
had but touched the rim of achievement. Gen. 
William Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, 
stands as one of the striking figures of the 
English-speaking world; but in the tremendous 
fight for good, for the rescue of the lower half of 
humanity, he has not preémpted the field. His 
distinguished sons and daughters, in different 
lands under whatever banner, are carrying on 
what is at heart but one great task in which 
workers throughout the world may share. 


eneral orders by General Chaffee call attention 
to the heroism of Miss Alice Kemmer, of 
the army nurse.corps in the Philippines. While 
on leave of absence Miss Kemmer learned that 
a nurse was needed to care for two smallpox 
patients in Manila. Although she had never 
had the disease, she gave up her leave and 
volunteered for the dangerous and loathsome 
duty. For two whole months, in the hottest 
weather, she was shut up alone with her patients, 
doing both day and night duty, and never having 
more than two hours’ sleep at a time. Both 
patients were nursed back to health. If soldiers 
receive medals for heroic deeds performed on the 
battle-field, this nurse surely deserves as much 
for her conduct in the presence of an enemy 
more dreadful than any Filipino. 
Fas advance in surgery during thirty years is 
shown by the remarkable fact that surgeons 
are now asserting the possibility of opening the 
heart and dividing certain valvular obstructions 
which threaten life. In an address delivered at 
the opening of the winter session at Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, Prof. Mayo Robson said that 
when he was a student it was thought that the 
slightest wound of the heart must inevitably 
be fatal. Cardiac surgery, however, has pro- 
gressed in the past few years to an extent which 














SGA es THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





is indicated by cases described by the professor. 
In no less than thirty-eight instances have bullet 
wounds and stab wounds of the heart been 
stitched up. There was recovery from the 
operation in half of the cases, and complete cure 
in thirteen instances. 


gree stories about the young King of 
Spain are matched, now and again, by 
equally unflattering remarks in print about his 
kingdom, and the reader needs to remember that 
there must be “another side,”’ of more agreeable 
purport. Speaking of Alfonso’s subjects, a 
Boston clergyman who spent the summer in 
Spain has recently written: “When I am told 
hereafter of the lazy, unenterprising Spaniard, 
I shall remember the man ‘with the hoe seen 
everywhere through the Basque provinces; I 
shall remember the side hills cultivated, where 
in Colorado only the best plain lands are utilized ; 
I shall recall the magnificent improvements along 
the San Sebastian riverways; I shall think of 
the modern electric street-cars and lights, and 
the excellent way in which new Madrid is being 
built; and I shall put them and the many 
workers in field and city alongside of the indolent 
loafers around the Puerta del Sol and say, ‘Yes, 
the one exists, but so does the other. Forces 
are making for decay, but more potent ones are 
making for new life.’ ” 
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THE AUTUMN QUESTION. 


Pass, pass, pass! Thou hast had thine hour 
Tosowinandreap. Isit thistle or flower? 
Grace Denio Litchfield. 
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THE “SHORT SESSION.” 


n the first day of December the Fifty- 
O seventh Congress will meet in Washington 

for its second session. The life of the 
present Congress ends by law on March 4th; it 
therefore has only three months in which to 
work. That period, even, is shortened by the 
holiday recess, and little:more than eight weeks 
is available for serious business. 

Certain things must be done, most important 
of all the passage.of the appropriation bills. The 
preparation of these measures and the debate 
upon them will take up considerable time, and 
leave not much for new matters. 

The consideration of a reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba by the Senate, or a Cuban reciprocity 
amendment to the tariff law by both branches, 
is probable. Settlement of commercial relations 
with Cuba was postponed at the last session. 

Although various propositions were made last 
winter for extending the control of the general 
government over corporations, none of them was 
adopted. It is certain that the discussion of this 
question will be renewed this winter. It is 
certain, also, that propositions will be made 
to regulate the great corporations known as 
“trusts,” and that the labor troubles of the 
summer and autumn will yield their crop of bills 
to make impossible the stoppage of any great 
industry at an expense of the inconvenience and 
suffering of great communities. 

The appropriation bills will be passed, but it 
is useless to speculate as to the fate of any other 
measures. Before a bill can get before the House 
of Representatives it must be reported by the 
proper committee, and before it can come to a 
vote the Speaker and the committee on rules must 
consent. Their attitude will depend on the 
exigencies of partizan politics, as well as on the 
amount of time left from the consideration of 
the appropriation measures. 
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AN ARMY OF POSTMASTERS. 


f all government employés, the fourth-class 

postmasters are the most numerous. 

They number more than seventy thou- 

sand, and exceed by twelve thousand the officers 

and men of the army of the United States, as 

now reduced to the minimum allowed under the 

new law. Not far from one person in every 
thousand keeps a post-oftice of this grade. 

Fourth-class postmasters receive for compen- 
sation the receipts from box rents, and a 
commission on their cancellations and incidentals, 
such as the sale of waste-paper. Those who 
cancel stamps amounting to less than fifty dollars 
a quarter get the entire sum; above that amount 
they receive only a part. They are appointed 
directly by the Postmaster-General. 

The higher-grade postmasters are named by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Gross receipts of nineteen hundred dollars bring 
a post-office into the third class, the lowest 
grade of presidential offices; of eight thousand 
into the second, and of forty thousand into the 
first class. Salaries in all classes depend on the 
amount of business, but the highest salary is 
six thousand dollars. : 

At present the number of fourth-class post- 
offices is decreasing, as a result of certain inter- 
esting tendencies in the postal service. The 
extension of rural free delivery, with its postal 
stations, has occasioned the discontinuance of 
nearly two thousand such offices during the last 
year. The steady extension of the city delivery 
service is driving out of business small offices in 
the adjoining country ; the improvement of public 
highways is said to be lessening the dependence 
of the people upon near-by post-offices. More- 
over, every year several hundred of this class 








graduate into presidential offices. Six only in 
the last year dropped from presidential to fourth- 
class rank. New offices created do not wholly 
offset these losses. 

Besides their strength in numbers, the fourth- 
class postmasters bring into the closest contact 
with the public the operation of the federal 
government. Their intelligence and fidelity 
really make possible the success of our great 
postal establishment. 
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LONELINESS. 


Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 
John Keble. 
® & 


WOMEN AS FARMERS. 


he question of occupations for women is one 
‘a of individual interest, as well as of economic 
importance, and therefore the remarks of 

one speaker at the Farmers’ Congress recently 
held in Macon, Georgia, have attracted special 
attention. He urged that women should consider 
farming as a life-work, and he made out a good 


case. 

The old-fashioned farmer guided himself by 
tradition largely, and conducted most of his 
operations by main strength. Successful farm- 
ing at the present day is a matter of machinery 
and method. Much of the work a farmer does 
is as easy as many industrial processes. A 
woman who could tend a loom or run a sewing- 
machine can guide a harvester, and be the better 
for it, physically. 

A precedent in this field was established long 
ago. -Women have succeeded as farmers. When 
they have figured as fruit-growers, florists, bee- 
keepers or poultry-raisers no one has intimated 
that theirs was not “women’s work,” and there 


is little disposition to belittle the achievements 


of widows or daughters who have made wise use 
of an inherited farm. In no way is the good old 
profession of agriculture fenced in, and it seems 
to offer a special welcome to the self-supporting 
women who long for that free and wholesome 
life which no city can afford. 

Such women might regenerate many a rural 
community that seems now to be going down- 
hill. The telephone, the trolley and free mail 
delivery provide them with resources that were 
unknown to the last generation, and with the 
help of these they can invigorate the social life 
of any region, and thus become public benefac- 
tors, probably to be recognized and honored as 
such. But, that aside, the happiness they would 


‘| find in health and independence would be their 


own sufficient reward. 
*® & 


NATURE - LOVERS. 


Ihe latest biographer of ‘Thoreau has 
written: “Fifty years ago a man who took 
walks in the country as a part of his daily 

life-schedule, or a woman who took her book or 
sewing under the trees or by the pond, repre- 
sented a minority in the community for whom 
their friends assumed an apologetic tone.”’ 

The biographer goes on to ascribe the present 
devotion to out-of-door studies and pleasures to 
“the stimulative, prophetic force of teachings 
and examples like those of Thoreau and his few 
disciples.” 

Whatever has wrought the change, it has 
come. Whittier, certainly a lover of nature, 
regarded Thoreau’s life at Walden as a superflu- 
ous proof that a man could, if he chose, live as 
cheaply as a woodchuck. One of Thoreau’s 
most eminent townsmen could not see any good 
reason for the publication of Thoreau’s journals. 
To-day “Walden” is a classic, and the journals 
are an unfailing delight to the growing army of 
nature-lovers. 

To Thoreau and the writers about nature who 
in fifty years have added practically a new 
department to English literature may fairly be 
paid a large debt of gratitude. These writers, 
to be sure, have been but the spokesmen for 
many whom a new current of thought and 
interest has touched. But it is the spokesmen 
who strengthen the force of any tendency; and 
because they put in words what others may have 
thought or would have liked to think, they con- 
firm the devotee in his devotion and win new 
recruits to the cause. ; 

The fame and influence of Thoreau, then, are 
good reminders that it is not safe to read a man 
out of court simply because he leads his peculiar 
life, and does not follow the accepted order of 
his time and place. A few of the cranks have 
a surprising way of reappearing as geniuses. 
These few—the pioneers in every field—deserve 
better company than the many with whom they 
are too easily confused. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN RELATIONS. 


or five years Austria and Hungary have 
been attempting to agree on the terms of 
the renewal of the customs and commer- 
cial treaty between them. The questions on 
which they cannot come to terms are the main- 
tenance of the customs union and the share of 
the common expenditure which each member 
of the dual monarchy shall assume. 
When the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was 
formed in 1867 the relations between Austria 
and Hungary were fixed in what is commonly 








called the Ausgleich, or compromise. This 
agreement makes the union of the two states 
indissoluble, and provides that each shall con- 
tribute its proper share of the cost of maintaining 
the general government. What that share should 
be and what should be the commercial relations 
of the states with each other and with the rest 
of the world were also fixed ; but these commercial 
and financial provisions were made subject to 
revision every ten years. 

Little trouble was experienced in reaching new 
commercial agreements in 1877 and in 1887; but 
in 1897 the Hungarians began to defnand protec- 
tion from the competition of Austrian manu- 
facturers, the Austrians began to insist on 
protection from the Hungarian farmers, and 
each desired to be free to make independent 
commercial treaties with other countries. The 
two states could not agree on the terms for 
renewing the old compromise. That compromise 
was accordingly continued for a year, and in 
1898, when there was another deadlock, it was 
prolonged till 1899. In that year a working 
arrangement was perfected to last until 1903, 
when the states should become commercially 
independent unless, in the meantime, a new 
Ausgleich could be negotiated to last till 1907. 

The cabinets of the two states have not yet 
succeeded in agreeing, and it is expected that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph will have to use all 
his influence to bring about harmony. Unless 
there shall be agreement, tariff barriers will be 
erected between Austria and Hungary; and the 
independence of Hungary, which began with the 
granting of home rule in 1867, will become more 
imminent by the fostering of commercial jealousy 
between the sister states. Through the tariff 
issue in the Austro-Hungarian relations is in- 
volved the integrity of the dual monarchy itself. 


& © 
“TRY GRIT FIRST.” 


an Balch was ship’s carpenter on board an 

ocean liner. One stormy night, while about 
his duty, he was washed overboard. He left three 
boys and a wife—a slender woman, with a face 
to remember for its sweetness and strength. She 
found herself, on her husband’s death, face to face 
with poverty. What could she do? 

The manager of the steamship company had a 
warm heart, and at his suggestion a place as 
stewardess on one of its great ships was offered to 
Mrs. Balch. She would have fair wages, and the 
chance of still more in the shape of “tips” from 
passengers grateful for a comfortable voyage. 
Her decision was instant. She would take the 
place. Now all her life Jane Balch had feared the 
water with a terror that she had been powerless 
to conquer. She had loved her husband dearly, 
but even he could never induce her to step into 
rowboat or steamboat, 

None of her friends happened to recollect this 
peculiarity when she announced her appointment 
as stewardess. She kept her own counsel, and 
walked on board ship for the first time with a 
brave face, although with a sinking heart. 

Then began her trial. For one year she was 
seasick. For one year she lived in a state of 
nervous terror. Twenty-four times she crossed 
the cruel and treacherous sea with no relief from 
the torture of body and mind. Friends advised a 
hundred remedies, and even the abandonment of 
her project. Her invariable answer was, “I’m 
going to try grit first!” She could not work. 
Often for days together she could not lift her head 
from her pillow. But the company’s patience held 
out, and so did her courage. At last the day came 
when she knew that she had conquered both her 
qualms and her fears. 

To-day she is one of the most popular of the 
kindly band who help to lessen the pains of 
unhappy travellers. Her boys are happy, pros- 
perous and well-taught, and she—well, she makes 
light of her victory. 
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HIS CROP. 


H° is an artist, but upon becoming the owner of 

a tiny farm he developed a sudden taste for 
agriculture, and boasted to his friends that the 
place should yield fruit and vegetables as well as 
landscapes; indeed, he should not be jealous for 
his art if the edible product surpassed the artistic. 
Naturally, when he returned to town after a first 
season on his new estate, he was questioned about 
his crops. 

“Oh, fine!” he responded, genially. “Fine, fine! 
To be sure, my peas were hardly a success, but 
that was the fault of the early drought; every- 
body’s peas wizzled up and came to nothing up 
our way. No, I didn’t try corn; at least, I planted 
some, but it came up pindling,—that’s a farmer’s 
word and most expressive,—and I dug the place 
over at once and put in marigolds and corn-flowers, 
mixed, for the color effect: blue and gold, you 
know, pure blue and gold; anything more glorious 
you can’timagine. Itwasatriumph. Theneigh- 
bors laughed, but I didn’t mind that; good, plain 
folks with an eye to market values, they couldn’t 
be expected to appreciate it, of course. 

“My currants were splendid—a double row, 
fairly festooned with crimson clusters; they were 
a picture. I hate sour things myself, and they 
don’t agree with my wife, so we could take it as a 
joke when we went off driving one day and came 
back to find the bushes stripped clean—not a 
currant left. 

“Our melons went, too, one night; every melon 
except one I’d brought in to try, too early, before 
it was ripe. Boys, of course. I asked our neigh- 
bor’s lad next day how they tasted; put it to him 
that I really wanted to know as a point of pride, 
and he owned up at once that they were awful 
juicy ones. Nice, honest boy that—well—nice, 
straightforward boy, anyhow. 

“We didn’t have any apples; it was an off year. 
A gale came and blew off all our pears, and ruined 
them just as they were ripening; the trees had 
































borne beautifully, but there wasn’t a pear left fit 
to eat. What are you fellows laughing at? Oh! 
Well, who cares about eating things, anyway? 
Raising ’em is the fun! 

“Besides, we did have one thing for our own use, 
though we didn’t eat that, either, as it happened. 
Such a pumpkin! Big enough for Cinderella’s 
coach. We couldn’t dream of spoiling it for pies. 
I’m clever with a jack-knife, you know, and we 
had a Hallowe’en party planned to wind up the 
season with, so I carved it instead; saucer eyes, 
and a triangle nose, and a grinning mouth with 
pointed teeth. It was a beauty!” 

He f d in pl d retrospection, 
derisive listener remarked : 

“So you raised your own Jack-o’-lantern. 
gratulations on the crop.” 

“It was a sublimated Jack-o’-lantern,” returned 
the artist, reproachfully, “and I was quite satis- 
fied. But,” he added, thoughtfully, “the vine it 
grew on had its roots in the next field, and only 
sneaked in through our fence by accident; so 
perhaps Farmer Tompkins raised it, after all.” 
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Their grandmother turned and caught them in “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
the act. tifrice ”’ whitens the teeth without injury. [ Adv. 


She complained to Madame Letitia Bonaparte. | = 
Pauline was at once “spanked” and disposed of. 
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She quietly followed, and when she judged that 
the proper time had come, rushed into the room, 
seized her undressed hero before he guessed her 
purpose, laid him across the maternal knee, and 
belabored him earnestly with the flat of her hand. 


His mother bided her time. 

The next day, when her son was off his guard, 
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she cried, “Quick, Napoleon! You are invited to 

dine with the governor.” 
He ran up to his room to change his clothes. 
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The Companion Calendar 
for 1903 


An Artistic and Beautiful Gift to 
Our Subscribers. 








A SCHOOLBOY WARWICK. 


eople who lament the artificiality which hedges 

boys of royal blood might take heart from 
the behavior of Prince Arthur of Connaught at 
the time when the Saxe-Coburg succession was in 
question. The story does not seem very true or 
very probable, but it is given on the authority of 
the London Chronicle, which received it from a 
schoolfellow of the prince. 

On the death of his uncle, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, in 1900, his father, the Duke of Connaught, 
was the rightful heir. But neither the duke 
nor young Prince Arthur desired the succession. 
Prinee Arthur in particular had other plans, and 


his rough-and-ready way of securing another ruler | 


elect for the duchy shows him something of a bully, 


perhaps, but with a healthy, democratic fondness | 


for his native country. 

The story is that while the matter was in abey- | 
ance Prince Arthur met his cousin, the Duke of 
Albany, one day, and said to him: 

“Look here! You have heard, I suppose, that 
they want me to go off to Germany and be Duke 
of Coburg?” 

“Yes,” said Albany. 

“Well,” continued Prince Arthur, “I am going | 
into the British army, and I am not going to turn 
German. So that’s all about it. You can go and | 
be Duke of Coburg. It will just suit you.” 

“But,” said Albany, “I do not want to go to 
Germany, and I do not want to leave Eton.” 

“Look here, young chap,” said his cousin, who 
is a year the older of the two,—he was then seven- 
teen,—“you’ve got to be Duke of Coburg, and it is 
no use talking rot. Next Sunday you are going 
up to Windsor to lunch with grandmamma, and, 
mind you, you tell her it’s all right, and that you 
agree. If you don’t, look out for squalls, and 
take care I don’t kick you jolly well all round the 
schoolyard.” 

In conclusion, the young Etonian who made 
public this conversation explained that although | 
“Albany was a jolly, decent chap, and much more 
popular than Prince Arthur, he had to give in| 
because he was delicate, and his cousin could 
have easily kicked him round if he had wished, | 
which would have been no joke.” 
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PULL BACK AND GO AHEAD. | - 


Gs after Lincoln issued his call for the first | 
seventy-five thousand men, a well-meaning | 
“peace crank” called on him and begged him to 
stop the war. 

“That’s what I’m trying to do, ” said Lincoln, 
sadly, “and lying awake nights thinking how to | 
do it.” 

“But you have called for volunteers.” 

“Yes.” | 

“Well, do you mean that that is trying to stop | 
the war?” 

“Yea.” 

“You are joking, Mr. Lincoln.” } 

“No, I’m in dead earnest. Some things are | 
easier to stop by letting them run a while and slow | 
down gradually than by jerking them up suddenly, | 
especially if you don’t know just what is making | 
them go. Let me tell you a story: 

“When I was a boy about fifteen I had to ride a | 
horse over to a neighboring town. The man that | 
owned him gave me a quarter to take him there | 
and get him shod. Well, I didn’t know much | 
about horses except from behind with a plow | 
dragging after them, so when 1 got on that horse 
I felt a little awkward. I thought I'd start right, | 
so I cut a switch and rode off bravely. 

“After I was beginning to get a little sore, and 
the horse was beginning to find out the sort of | 
green rider he had on his back, something set him 
going, and he broke into a gallop. He got going | 
80 fast that I had to take both hands to the bridle, 
so I tucked my switch under my arm, grabbed the | 
rein in both fists and yanked. He gave a leap, 
and went harder than ever. I. yanked and he 
ran, and the harder I pulled the more unmanage- 
able he got. After a mile or two of pretty uncom- 
fortable going, I found that the end of the switch 
under my arm struck him in the flank every time 
I pulled. Now I don’t know enough about this | 
war yet to feel sure that I ought to yank back. 
But I hope if I let it run long enough to look | 
carefully all round me, I can make it slow down 
in reasonable time.” 
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HOW NAPOLEON WAS SPANKED. 


A as a man is no hero to his valet, so he is 
likely not to be a hero to his mother, or rather 
not the sort of hero that the world knows, but a | 
hero quite of her own conception. As boys, the 
great men who are to be get about the same | 
treatment as the lesser favorites of fortune. When 
Napoleon was in exile at Elba he told a story of | 

how his mother spanked him. 

One day his mother’s mother was hobbling along | 
the street in Ajaccio, and Napoleon and his sister, 
Pauline, followed the old lady and mimicked her. | 
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it COMPANION CALENDAR 
1903, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful | 
and touching scene in the world—a group 

| of lovely children at the knee of a} AMERICAN RADIATOR (0 IPA \) 
| AarnS mother. 

Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
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@ screen, colonial in design, and 
decorated in the familiar colonial white | 
|}and gold. It is 1134 inches high and 18% | 
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THE LIVINC-ROOM 


COMFORTABLE. 


The_ living - room 


should express the 
owner’s individuality. 


Every item of deco- 
ration and furnishing should reflect a sense 
of identity. The most pleasing setting is 
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A luxurious floor covering in the colors of na- 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres 
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| above, set in a circular medallion 9 








inches in diameter and heavily bordered 





with gold, occupies the middle panel. 
The two side panels are ornamented | 
with rich masses of chrysanthemums in | 
delicate colors. Like the central pic- | 
ture, these are copied from originals 
painted expressly for The Companion. 
All the pictures are exquisitely repro- 
duced in twelve colors. 


‘ 
A NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 
| the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for | 
current use, but a beautiful household | 
ornament to be preserved at the end of) 
the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 

This Calendar is copyrighted and published 

exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for 

its subscribers who pay for the year 1903. 
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STAGE ICE-CREAM. 


he “make believes” of the stage are not so 

easily detected now as in the days when Mr. 
| Joseph Jefferson was beginning to earn his repu- 
| tation as an actor. The New York Times repeats 
one of Mr. Jefferson’s stories of dramatic “busi- 
ness” in the earlier days of the Walnut Street 
Theater in Philadelphia. There was a scene, in 
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the course of which a servant was to enter with 








lights. 











“In those days,” says Mr. Jefferson, “sea-island 
cotton was stage ice-cream, just as molasses and 
water was stage wine, sherry or port, according 
to the proportion of molasses. e actors were 
seated at the table where they had been enjoying 
such viands as these, and their dialogue was 
making the very best sort of an impression on a 
crowded house. 

“Then in came that maid servant with the 
wabbliest sort of candelabra. The scene was so 
engrossing that she was scarcely noticed; but 
when she set down her burden on the table, and 
one candle toppled out and put the ice-cream in a 
blaze, well, the entire audience burst into a laugh, 
and the curtain had to be rung down.’ 
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HOW HE ESCAPED A WETTING. 


tg circumstances which the Liverpool Post 
reports, Professor Blank, who was born dry, 

and is prone to thrust his dryness upon others, 

recently achieved additional dryness for himself. 


He was among a large party shooting on the 
moors of Scotland. Suddenly a heavy storm of 
rain came on. No shelter was at hand, and the 
sportsmen were drenched. All, at least, but Pro- 
fessor Blank. He had mysteriously disappe ared 

when the rain came on, and rejoined the party 
when the sun was shining again. To their amaze- 
| ens. the erudite one was as dry as one of his own 

OOKS. 

“How did you manage to escape a wetting?” 

owled one of the dripping sportsmen. 

“As soon as the rain came on 1 went off by 
myself,” returned Professor Blank, blandly, 
“slipped off all my clothes, and sat down on them 
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LEADERS. 


uickness in repartee is credited to Paderewski 
by the New York Times. A gentleman once 


of England, and added: 


“TI trust you will be good friends, for you are 
both leaders of your sopupate professions, though 
| they are, of course, very different. 

Not so very different, ” quickly responded the 
great pianist. “My new friend is'a dear soul who 
| Plays, polo, whereas I am a dear Pole who plays 
Solo 
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Misr between the gates of Birth and Death, 
Half-shadowed by Obdliv‘on’s border-wood, 
Along a highway, hard with pilgrim feet, 
A house, untenanted and empty, stood. 


Wealth, gilded, came, with serf and prancing steed, 
To dwell therein; and gold and precious stone 
Glittered from rafter unto architrave,— 
But Wealth was cold, and lived her days alone. 
Then Beauty knocked, and, entering with a smile, 
Was given welcome and a stately room ;— 
But never sister called on Beauty there, 
And all her radiance faded in the gloom. 


Power breached a wall, and locked himself behind 
His sleepless guards and bars of tested steel ;— 
Beyond the help of friend, the wrath of foe, 
He perished in his caution and his zeal. 


The house grew old. Fame climbed ah ivied wall, 
And burned his deeds above the creaky door ;— 
But all men read the words of cold neglect, 
And sought for Fame in that house nevermore. 


Then Love, pursued by her own fear, one night 
Took refuge in the mansion lone and drear. 
A fire she kindled on the hearth—Behold! 
A group of fellow fugitives drew near! 
They warmed themselves before the blazing fire; 
They sipped the wine for years in dungeons hid; 
They found the bones of Wealth and Power and 
Pride, 
And smiled about the foolish deeds they did. 
Glad voices rang in many a startled room 
Where silence dreamed her dusty dreams for 
years, 
And laughter rattled many a shaky pane 
Time’s housekeeper had washed with misty 
tears. 
And nevermore men pass that cheery house— 
The young that ramble and the old that tire— 
Without a cup of comfort in its shade, 
A moment’s chat and rest before the fire! 
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TWO OLD SOLDIERS. 


HE committee, numbering 
a hundred prominent citi- 


the exposition. Most of the 
work was parceled out among 
subcommittees, but certain 
important questions . con- 
cerning the policy of the 
enterprise came before the 
whole body. One of these 
was under discussion, and 
the committee was divided 
in its opinion. 

“It is not wholly a financial question,” said 
Colonel Ainsworth; “it is a moral question. 
We may lose money, but we must keep our 
moral standard high.” 

Not every one present agreed with him, and the 
advocates of the other side were many and strong. 
The colonel sat down and wiped his forehead 
with a handkerchief which he held in his left 
hand. His right hand was gone. 

Just then another man with an empty sleeve 
rose, and in clear and strong words supported 
the colonel’s resolution. ‘We are public-spirited 
men,” said he. “We are Christian men, many 
of us, and all of us ought to be. We must settle 
this and every other question as in the sight of 
God.” 

‘The colonel did not know his ally, but went to 
him at the close of the meeting, and a common 
friend, who was standing by, introduced them. 
They shook hands, Colonel Ainsworth with his 
left hand, and Major Hemphill with his right. 

“Where did you lose your arm?” asked the 
major. 

“At Perrysville,” said the colonel. 
did you lose yours ?”’ 

“At Vicksburg,” said the major. 

“Who was your commander?” asked the 
colonel. 

“General Pemberton,” said the major. 

“Oh!” said the colonel. ‘So you were in the 
Confederate army ?”’ 

“I was,” said the major. 
fought on the same side to-day.” 

It was not the last time. At subsequent 
meetings of the committee the two men stood 
side by side on every moral issue. The other 
members soon noticed it; nor did the united 
opinion of the two men, who had once been 
divided, but who now stoad shoulder to shoulder, 
fail to have its weight with the committee. 

“We are soldiers together in the army of the 
Lord,” said the major, repeatedly. 

One day, after a strong argument on the 
question of the Sunday opening of the exposition, 
the two men went out arm in arm, the right arm 
of the one entwined in the left arm of the other. 
When next the committee met, the major came in 
early, and found the colonel already there. 

“Colonel,” said he, “I stopped to buy a pair of 
gloves this morning, and I’ve got one to spare.’’ 

He handed over the left glove. 
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There was something in the act that brought 
tears to the eyes of those who sat about. 

‘God bless you, old comrade !’’ said the colonel. 
“We'll buy our gloves together from this time 
forth!” 

And so they did till one day not long ago the 
major was mustered out; and the colonel stood 
beside his grave. 

“My enemy once,” he said, “but my faithful 
friend and fellow soldier in the army of the 


Lord.”” 
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HOSPITAL PETS. 


f army, navy and other semipublic pets 
O much that is entertaining has been writ- 
ten. Hospital pets are not so well known, 
but it is easy to imagine the pleasure they give to 
a ward full of little patients, and no one could 
doubt the statement of a nurse, in the Hospital, 
that they brighten many a weary hour of conva- 
lescence and materially help toward a cure. 


The first pet of which the nurse tells is Jumbo, 
a wise old tortoise, which lived, moved and had his 
happy being in a children’s ward in a New York 
hospital. His curious wanderings about the ward, 
his clumsy gait, his air of antiquity and wisdom 
caused many a child to forget pH and to have 
Jumbo on the bed was the highest reward the 
staff nurse could promise to a little patient for 

behavior during the surgeon’s visit. 

“Nurse Judy” was a fox-terrier which, for fifteen 

ears, was a close and 9 | compassionate 
friend to every little inmate of a children’s ward 
in a London hospital. None knew better than 
Nurse Judy that a dog that lives in a hospital 
must not bark, for there were little sick ones 
whose sleep must not be disturbed. Barking was 
the only canine privilege denied her, and she 
was always cheerful under this ordeal of silence, 
and more than most of her kind, she learned to 
express her joy by wagging her stumpy tail. 

“Gypsy,” another terrier, has taken Nurse 
Judy’s place, and is already so wise a probationer 
that some of the nurses say they “‘could almost 
trust her to take a temperature!” Gypsy plays 
ball with the convalescents, and always has a 
Santa Claus pocket of her own at Christmas. The 
only liberty she will not tolerate from the children 
is the attempt to “commandeer” any of her own 
a property from the top drawer, where it is 

ept. 


poner named Giovanni was once a ward 
pet in a little hospital in Leghorn, Italy. Origi- 
nally he had belonged to an Italian, whose dying 
wish was that his monkey might pr Ay him to 
the last. The good Sisters who acted as nurses 
did not quite know what to do with the awkward 
legacy goose them by the friendless sick 
man, but Giovanni’s big eyes said as plainly as 
possible, “Don’t send me out to face a friendless 
world! Isn’t it enough for a monkey to lose his 
loving master without losing the home he has 
found here?” 

His mute simian eloquence prevailed. Giovanni 
was adopted, and became known as the “Count.” 
The Sisters grew very fond ofhim. He amused the 
children, and at length became as much a fixture 
as one of the pillars of the hospital gate. 

Two chameleons lived and died in a children’s 
ward in a London hospital. They did not live 
long,—chameleons in captivity never do,—but they 
were a great source of interest and wonder while 
on lived, and their changing color under the 
children’s toy was a constant mystery and 
delight. A ttle boy patient once informed 
e ward that it was “only conjuring, like that 
chap did at our school treat.” But it was never 
quite clear to the others whether the conjuring 
was done by the chameleons or was a trick of the 
nurse who owned them. 
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HE NEEDED ADVICE. 


story of an amusing encounter between 

A Henry Clay and a Washington goat is told 

by a general of the army. The story, which 

is reported by the Philadelphia /nquirer, shows 

that even a great statesman may sometimes find 

himself in a position in which advice from the 
humblest source may be acceptable. 


I was a boy at the time, says the general. Clay 
and a party of Congressmen were walking down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on their way from the 
Capitol. In those days Congress nerally 
adjourned about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
much earlier than it does now. We boys were 
a= with a goat owned by Goldman Nailor, 
he father of the Nailor brothers. 

Mr. Clay came along in the most dignified 
fashion, but there was evidently something about 
him which attracted the goat’s attention. ith a 
bound the goat made for Mr. Clay, who saw him 
coming, an speconee the danger. We yelled, 
“Look out!” but that was unnecessary, for Mr. 
a 4 seized the goat by both horns, an held him. 

That was a comparatively easy matter; but it 
was a question whether Mr. Clay had the goat 
or the goat had him. As long as Mr. Clay held on 
he was safe enough; but he knew enough about 
oy ge that the moment he let go he would 

utted. 

There were various suggestions made by the 
Congressmen present, but none of them seemed 
to suit the exigencies of the occasion. Finally 
Mr. Clay appealed to the boys. One little urchin 
a Oy forward, and said in a sharp, shrill voice: 

“Mr. Clay, turn his head to the right and run 
like blazes!” 

Mr. Clay obeyed the instruction, and an instant 
later was safe ina shop. The goat went boundin 
down the avenue. hen Mr. Ly A came out 0! 
the shop he called the urchin up to him, patted 
him on the head, and said: 

“My son, that was the best advice I ever had.” 
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ON SKEES. 


he duty of the soldiers stationed at the army 
post in the Yellowstone National Park is 
not a particularly hard one in summer, but 
in winter there is plenty of real work. It is then | 
that lawlessness most prevails, when the depth of 
the snow makes travel on horseback impossible. 
The garrison consists of two troops of cavalry. 
Its duty is to protect the park and timber preserves 
from marauders. It is the greatest game pre- 
serve in the world, a vast area of five thousand 
square miles, in which are elk, deer, antelope, 
mountain-sheep, a few buffalo, moose, beaver, 
wolverene, bear, otter and other animals; and 
poachers often try to obtain the valuable heads 
or furs of these animals, or the flesh for market. 
The localities where game is known to range 
must be visited often. The snow-shoe or the skee 
is the only means by which this can be accom- 
plished from November until May. The summer 
mount is therefore abandoned, and the trooper 
takes to the skee as his winter steed. 
Travelling on skees is fatiguing, and the itin- 
orery® the park is so planned that a day’s journe 
shall not exceed twenty miles. Scattered hrough 





the park are eight winter stations for the soldiers, 


each garrisoned usually by one non -commis- 
sioned officer and three privates. The stations 
are comfortable cabins built of logs, and chinked 
with mud or moss. All supplies for eight months 
are put in early in autumn by wagon transporta- 
tion. To each station is assigned a certain district, 
which the men must keep patrolled, watching 
carefully for any evidence of poaching, and in 
general aes anything of interest as to the 
condition of the game. The non-commissioned 
officer makes monthly reports to the park super- 
intendent. 

At intervals, as Mr. A. E. Bradley, writing of 
the journeys of the troopers, explains, little huts 
have been constructed about one day’s journey 
apart, which have been designated as “‘snow-shoe 
cabins.” These are stocked with a small quantity 
of food, some bedding, fuel, cooking utensils, an 
ax and a shovel. The huts increase the efficient 
radius of the winter stations, for without them no 
trip could be taken which would consume more 
than one day out on skees, for it is impracticable 
for one to carry and fuel and supplies enough 
for camping in the open. 

The huts prove a welcome haven to the soldiers 
wearied by a day’s tramp. A roaring fire can 
soon be built in the rude fireplace, and supple- 
menting the contents of his haversack with the 
bacon and hardtack stored in the hut, the tired 
trooper can pass the night in comfort. 

Because of the hardships of winter travel and 
the liability to accidents, orders have been given 
that under no circumstances shall a man travel 
alone. The poachers are men who hesitate at 
nothing, and this fact in itself is sufficient reason 
for the regulation. 


DEATH 


AT MORNING 






he died when dawn was sweeping o’er the land, 
When morning-glories lit the gleaming wall; 

And one who watched her, holding her pale hand, 

Whispered, ‘Alas! that she should miss it all!’’ 


The early sun, risen from his dark night, 

Flamed his great banners when she went away; 
And one said, “Lo! at coming of the light, 

She has gone forth and lost the beauteous day.” 


But she, from her poor mortal house of pain, 
Gladly released, went singing to God’s place, 
And cried, “Dear Lord, after the bleak world-rain, 

I cannot bear the brightness of Thy face!” 
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AN AUDIENCE OF ONE. 


here are still people who remember the jokes 

of “Josh Billings” with pleasure, and there 

are a few who heard the lectures that he 

used to give. One of his admirers still likes to 

tell of his only meeting with the author of the ill- 
spelled aphorisms. ; 7 


When I was a boy Josh Billings advertised a 
lecture in Bloomfield, about ten miles from my 
father’s farm. I wanted to hear him. We were 
in pretty good circumstances then, so my father 
gave mé some money, and I hitched up and drove 
over to town. 

I got in about seven o’clock, and found that 
there was likely to be a poor house, for a free 
church fair was in full blaze, and the town was 
small and not very rich. 

I bought my ticket and went into the little hall, 
which was lighted by dull, smoky lamps. It was 

I waited anxiously for poops to come 
but none appeared. The ticket-taker walked 
around, nervously seeking & his watch. About 
eight I heard him talkin some one at the door. 
Looking round, I saw “Josh” chewing his thumb 
and ta hy melancholy —— of the empty 
benches. In a moment he came forward and sat 
down beside me. 

»” he said, with a wan smile, 
hear the lecture?” 

ws! at. 2 I said, thinki 
perhaps give it, anyway. 

“Well, there ain’t goin’ to be no lecture,” he 
said, with a droll squint. “Madame Patti, who 
was going to assist me, is ill.” 

I did not know Madame Patti, and looked at 
him. evidently Ronee my E- pegany 

“Of course,” he said, “you will get — money 
back. Let’s see; did you pay four dol 
ninety-five for your seat?’ 

“F cents,” I said. Then, plucking up my 
courage, I added, “And I don’t care for the money, 
but I’ve come ten miles to hear you.” 

“Yes? Queer how the country follows me! 
The last time I lectured a man came twenty miles 
to be near me—just to be near me, for he’d heard 
my lecture many times.” 

“Will he be here to-night?” I asked. 

“No; fortunately, no. I paid the bill and—he 
was the sheriff, you know.” 

“Well,” I said, rising, “I’m awfully disappointed. 
I don’t care about the money, but it’s hard after 
I’ve driven all the way over.’ 

“Um!” he murmured. “You are not pressed 
for money, then?” 

“No.” {had a dollar extra. 

“My boy,” he exclaimed, “‘I have an idea! You 
shall not lose the lecture. Of course it would be 
absurd for me to get up there and talk to you 
alone; but if you’ll recover your fifty cents before 
the management runs off with it, and put another 
fifty cents with it and come round the corner, 
we'll have an oyster stew and I’ll talk to you; 
really, I'll give Fg all my best jokes.” 

We did it. e talked and ate, and I ate and 
listened. He told me story after story for two 
hours. Then he saw me drive off, and waved to 
me from the steps of the hotel. I never had a 
better time in my life. 
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MEETING ‘‘OLD EPHRAIM.” 


n an article entitled, “ After Big Game in 
Wyoming,” a writer in the Pall Mall Magua- 
zine tells of an exciting meeting between 

himself and a large grizzly bear, The interview 
was somewhat unexpected on both sides, and it 
lasted only a minute or two; but while it did last 
it occupied the undivided attention of all the 
participants. 


I chanced to be riding ahead, says the author. 
“There’s a bear!” whispered Jack, as a big gra 
head appeared over the fallen tree. What followe 
in the next few minutes takes longer to tell than 
it did to happen. As I sprang down from the 
saddle to shoot, an enormous grizzly of the largest 
kind jumped up on the trunk of the tree, behind 
which he had been ipeding on a dead elk. 

As I pulled the first trigger he sprang down, 
all claws, hair and teeth, and charged straight 
atus. The shot was a clean miss—over his back 
as he jumped down; and here was grizzly not 
thirty yards away, on a down-hill run, and obvi- 
ously intent on getting first blood. 

The second bullet went home, right in the center 
of the broad, furry breast, as we afterward ascer- 
tained. He turned a complete somersault, and 
lighting on his feet again, came on, apparently 
uninjured. 

My rifle was now empty, and there was no time 











to reload. The next few seconds were a kind of 
nightmare. I turned and pemped at the saddle, 


but my horse, seeing the bear close behind me, 
swerved and bolted before I could mount. Grizzly, 
now only a few yards away, was rising to strike 
witha gigantic, clawy, sinewy paw that could, with 
a single blow, break’a buffalo’s back or tear out 
all his ribs. 

With a cold thrill down my back I also swerved 
and bolted up the hill for all I was ever worth 
in what Jack afterward described as_ten-foot 
strides. He, meanwhile, with unloaded rifle 
thrown on the ground, sat on his horse fifty yards 
away, and emptied his six-shooter at the bear 
without etna effect. 

I glanced nervously over my shoulder as I ran, 
and then saw that the fight was done. Grizzly, 
obviously mortally wounded, having missed his 
blow, was blundering on down-hill, not knowing 
where he went. Even an old king of the divide, 
weighing a thousand pounds or so in sinewy 
muscular flesh and bone, could not lon, withstand 
the effects of a half-inch hn geen ullet, pro- 
pelled by five drams of black powder through a 
good rifle-barrel. 
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DOCTORING IN IRELAND. 


physician in the out-of-the-way corners of 
A Ireland has many opportunities to laugh, 
although his amusement must be mingled 
with anxiety, for his ignorant patients do strange 
things. They have great faith in the doctor, a 
superstitious faith in his drugs and appliances, 
but they often make nonsense of his orders. Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh in his “Irish Life and Char- 
acter” gives some instances of Irish simplicity in 
dealing with the physician. 


A dispensary doctor once prescribed two pills 
for a sick laborer, which he sent by the man’s wife 
in a small box, bearing the direction, “The whole 
to be taken immediately.” 

On visiting the patient a little later, the doctor 
was — to find that the pills had not helped 
him. He asked the man’s wife if she had given 
him the medicine. 

“IT did, doctor,” replied she; “but maybe the lid 
hasn’t come off yet.” ‘The sick man had swallowed 
box and all. 

Mrs. Murphy’s husband was extremely ill, and 
she consulted the physician. 

“I’m sorry, madam,” he said, gravely, “but your 
husband is dying by inches.” 

“Well,” she said, with an air of hopeful wootene- 
tion, “‘wan good thin is, me r man is six foot 
tree in his stockin’ feet, so he’ll lasht some time 

e ” 


An Irishman who had sent for the doctor for the 
first time in his life watched with astonishment 
while the physician took his clinical thermometer 
from its case, slipped it under the patient’s armpit, 
and told him to keep it there a second or two. 

Mike lay still, almost afraid to breathe, but 
when the doctor removed the thermometer he 
drew a long breath and exclaimed, “Ah, I do feel 
a dale betther already, sor!” 
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NOT IN HIS DOTAGE. 


he late Doctor 8S. was a prominent member 

of the Maritime Synod for many years. 

When he became aged and, as his congre- 
gation thought, unable longer to minister to their 
spiritual needs, he was asked to resign, the inten- 
tion being to pension him. But he declared that 
his usefulness was in no way impaired by age, and 
flatly refused to resign. The party opposed to 
him, however, was equally determined, and proved 
to be the stronger. The old minister was com- 
pelled to hand in his resignation, but even after 
he had been laid on the shelf he made it plain, as 
an anecdote reported in Short Stories shows, that 
he was still a lively man with whom to deal. 


Soon after his retirement an aged friend tried to 
comfort him. ‘You ought to take a reasonable 
view of the matter, doctor,” he said. “There’s no 
use in flying in the face of Providence.” 

“Providence!” echoed the doctor. “Hoot, mon! 
Providence had naething ava to do wi’ it. *Twas 
the MacCurdys, the Archibalds and the de’il!” 

Some months later the doughty old dominie 
unex ev g By = upon a family the head of 
which had been instrumental in removing him 
from his charge. As was natural, the father did 
not feel easy about meeting the minister, and 
being hastily driven to cover, he took refuge in a 
closet adjoining the sitting-room, hoping that the 
shrewd old Scotch eyes had not caught him. 
According to custom, stor 8. conducted family 
worship before leaving; and after praying for the 
members present, he added, in a clear, loud voice: 
“And bless the puir boy in the closet, an’ mak’ 
him bold to face the world.” 
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ILL- TIMED APPRECIATION. 


he gloomy and repressive observance of the 
T Sabbath that remained long from the days 

of the Puritans has happily died out in 
America. People no longer believe that happiness 
on Sunday isasin. In parts of Scotland, however, 
the sterner view still holds. 


William Maccallum lived with his family on a 
farm several miles from the village. On Sunday 
he was wont to stride with his ong legged son 
James over the four miles of road to the kirk. 
The rest of the family followed in the cart. 

One Sunday—an unusually fine Sunday, when the 
air was filled with the strength of the hill breezes 
—William and James were swinging gravely along 
on their way to the kirk. For three miles their 
mouths were shut in solemn silence. 

Finally the delight of living got the better of the 
son‘s decorum, and he said soberly, sniffing the 
air, ‘‘’Tis a fine dee.” 

His father turned on him in righteous offense: 
“Es thes a dee to be talkin’ 0’ dees ?’’ 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Braid, raid, aid. Charm, harm, arm. Stone, 
tone, ope. Trash, rash, ash. Plaid, laid, aid. 
2. Monarch, no charm, march on. 

8. 1. L,e, men, tay, rye—elementary. 2. Low, 
Co., motive—locomotive. 3. Mow, shun—motion. 
4. Found, fund. Bound, bond. Pound, pond. 
5. Thomas Price; to ship cream ; Sam to cipher ; 
pies to charm; price to mash; a cipher. Most; 
cheap, Tom. Sir; at home crisp; match pies or; 
ah! Tom Price’s; to price hams; chop tires ma; 
ma’s pet choir; spice to harm; ties eamphor; 

Tom his crape. 
6. TREAT 
ERASE 
LEVEL 
EVADE 
GROUP 
RouGH 
ALAMO 
PAGAN 
Hovusk 
7. The tale (ta‘l). The plot. The style (stile). 
The finis. The pitch. Theair. The notes. 












































No. 1. This handkerchief case is formed by 
two 44-inch squares of cardboard. On the side 
which is to make the inside of the case sprinkle 
sachet-powder plentifully, and cover with a layer 
of cotton wadding. Cover each board with 
ribbon of that width, having the seams at the 
back. Before closing these back seams insert 
and fasten narrow silk elastic so as to make 
hinges of a quarter of an inch in length. Make 














strings for closing of fiveeighths of %-inch 
ribbon by attaching the middle to the middle of 
the back. 


No. 2. Find the end in the middle of a ball 
of fancy twine and pull it out a little way. 
Then roll it up in a piece of crape paper of the 
same color wide enough to make full ends, as in 
the diagram, and long enough to go three times 
round the ball. Pull the end of the twine 
through the end of the case, then tie each end 
with %-inch satin ribbon of the same color, 
leaving a long loop to hang it up by. Ruffle out 
the ends of the paper. 


No. 3. A handkerchief with an embroidered 
border will make four of these scent-bags. For 
one take one-quarter of the handkerchief. Hem 
the cut sides and fold so that the scalloped edges 
will extend a little over the hemmed sides. 
Make a three-cornered scent-bag of some bright 





satin or silk which will, just fit in thefold. Tack 
the sides lightly together and fasten by bow of 
satin ribbon on the right side. 


No. 4. This pretty little combination work- 
apron and work-bag requires one yard of white 
dimity, or any other material with both sides 
alike. Hem the two edges. Turn up one-third 
of the yard, or 12 inches, put a hem 1% inches 
wide in one end, and a second run for a drawing- 
string. At the second third of the yard makea 
tuck the same width as the hem, with also a run 
for a drawing-string. Sew these two thirds 
together as far as the hem and tuck. Make 
another hem at the top end of the apron with a 
drawing-string. When not worn this top is turned 
inside the bag, as in the picture. The drawing- 
strings may be ribbons of any pretty color. 


No. 5. Most co: -nient as a fancy - work 
receptacle, a toilet bag, or a comb and brush | 
holder, is the clever box-bag here described. 














can also be used for handkerchiefs, for ribbons, 
or, made small, will serve as a manicure case. 

To make it, first prepare three cardboard slats, 
2% x8 inches, and two more of the same length 
but half the width. Any other proportionate 
dimensions may be used, but this is a good, 
medium size. Lay the slats side by side, the 
narrow ones at the ends of the row, on paper, 
marking their positions carefully. Then cut out 
the paper into a large ellipse, the sides extending 
an inch beyond the outside slats, and the ends 
extending beyond the ends of the slats about five- 
sixths of the length of a slat. 

With this paper as a pattern, cut out one of 
these oval pieces from pretty figured silk or 
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cotton goods, and from plain stuff to match cut 
another for a lining. Baste carefully together, 
marking the places where slats belong, then 
stitch on machine the lines between slats. 
Insert the slats, which should slip smoothly, but 
not too tightly, into place. Bind the entire oval 
with ribbon or linen tape, or any preferred 





binding. Ifthe bag is to be very dainty, 
sew lace, slightly fulled, round the edge. 

Spread the oval thus made out flat, 
and lay small brass upholstery rings in place on 
the plain or lining side. Space these carefully, 
placing them according to circles on the diagram, 
marking their places with pencil. Then sew the 
rings on firmly. 

Finish the box-bag by passing ribbon or tape 
drawing-strings to match the material through 
the rings, beginning one on each side, where 
the ends of the ribbon are to be made fast. Each 
drawing-string should be about a yard long to 


admit of opening a bag of these dimensions out | 


quite flat. 
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chamois skin for use and another of silk or cloth 
for the dress. Make a small hole in the center 
of each, and draw on the wish-bone before the 
head is put on. Make a ruffle of lace. A face 
can be made by using white and colored paints. 
On the front paste a paper on which the follow- 
ing is written: 
Once I was a wish-bone, 
And grew within a hen; 
Now Lam a little slave, 
Made to wipe your pen. 

No. 7. The sewing case from which this 
diagram is drawn is made of pale green ooze 
leather and lined with pink silk. Any kind of 
kid or soft leather may be used. 

Make a strip 8% inches long, 
3% inches wide and the opposite 3%. 











having one end 
From the 


It | | widest end cut corners an inch square; from 


the other cut corners % square. Line with 


bright silk and bind with satin ribbon. Turn 





up and sew ends to form a box and place in it 
spools of 80, 70, 60, 50 and 40 white cotton and a 
small spool of black silk. Mark where eyelets 
shall be made, so that spools can be threaded in. 
If brass eyelets can be inserted so much the 
better, but simple holes will answer. Lace the 
spools in place by a ribbon, and a space will 
be left in the large end. Line, bind, and close 
a narrow strip of leather and sew in corner to 
hold a thimble. To the other corner attach a 
shape of wax which has been made by melting 
and pouring into a thimble, into which one end 
of a piece of ribbon has been placed. By this 
ribbon the wax can be fastened. Cut a cover 
to fit. On the middle stitch a pointed and 








| white kid cut a little larger. 
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bound pocket of the leather for scissors, three- 
quarters of an inch at its widest end. Line the 
top and place over the lining a piece of white 
cashmere. Make a line of chain-stitching across 
this cashmere 2 inches from large end, and 
another 2 inches from that. Divide these length- | 
wise by chain-stitching, thus making four divi- | 
sions. In these make 
10, 9, 8, 7, to show the 
number of the needles 
stuck in each. Work 
loops in the lower part 
to hold a tape-needle. 


The whole top is then 
bound and attached 
to the case in four 
places. The case is 
tied by a half-yard of 
ribbon sewed to the 
back. All the ribbon 
used is half an inch 
in width. 

No. 8. For this 
sewing case take a 





| piece of silk 10x 5% inches. Another piece 5% x 7 | 

No. 6. A pen-wiper can be easily made | 
from a wish-bone. Make head and feet of | 
sealing-wax. Cut two ellipse-shaped pieces of | 


is hemmed on a long side and a run made, into 
which an elastic 5% inches long is fastened. | 


This is basted on one end of the silk to form a/\a 


pocket. At the other end a piece of flannel 
2%x4 inches is fastened by chain-stitching 
through the middle. This forms two leaves for 
needles. A strip of kid 5x 1% inches is marked 
into geometrical figures, which are bound in, and 
this is fastened across the middle and makes 
cases for papers of needles. The whole is turned 
in at the edges and hemmed on a piece of heavy 








The outside is | 
painted, and the edge is finished overhand by a 
very narrow strip of the kid, as if the lining were 


fastened in that way. 
ribbon. 


No. 9. Toaccompany No. 8 is a case made 
of the same kid and ornamented in the same 
way. Its greatest length is 9 inches, of which 
two form the flap. The upper piece is cut just 
like the outside, without the flap. Paint a 
narrow stripe of some darker color round the 
edges, and stitch together just beyond this stripe. 
Make small tassel of kid to finish point and cut 
a buttonhole in flap. Sew button on upper piece 
to correspond. 

No. 10. For this pincushion, which is to 
hang up, three widths of satin ribbon are 
necessary. Fourteen inches of 3% inches in 


Tie with narrow white 














width, a half-yard of 1-inch width, and a yard of 
¥%-inch. Double the widest piece and stuff with 
wool wadding. In this insert a little plaster 
Japanese head which comes on a stick. Gather 
the inch-wide ribbon and draw round the neck 
for a ruff, and tie the narrow ribbon round the 
neck and make loops at the end. Sachet-powder 
can be put in the bag if desired. 
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No. 11. Make a pointed chamois-skin bag 
whose width is 7 inches and greatest length is 


11 inches. Cut the top in points, and 1% inches 
below the points cut %-inch slits, through which 
to draw narrow strips of the skin for strings. 

Knot them 2 or 3 inches from the ends, and finish 
each end by a tassel made of pieces of the skin 
cut most of the way into very narrow strips and 
then rolled. On each point of the bag fasten a 
similar tassel. Before closing the bag decorate 
each side with a burned-in design. Color can be 


| added afterward if wished. 


No. 12. An exceedingly pretty table-cover 
can be made from any white material on which, 
to form the border, is stitched a stripe from a 
pretty flowered cretonne. A wild-rose pattern 
has a good effect. Border 
the whole with one of the 
cheap and heavy white 
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laces now so easily obtained. The proportions 
depend upon the size of the table. 


No. 13. A sensible gift made fronr chamois 
skin is a bag for scarf-pins for gentlemen. 
These are very convenient for packing. Take 
piece of the skin 4%x6 inches. Pink with 
fine points on narrow side and ornament any 
way you wish. A pretty way is to cut long 
slits so as to leave narrow strips, and weave in 
narrow strips of colored chamois or satin ribbon. 
Line the whole piece and fold the other narrow 
side up 1% inches, and sew the ends to make 
bag. Fold the pinked side in the same way to 
form flap. Cut a piece of flannel 4x5 inches, 
and pink the edges. Fold and tack 
lightly to the fold in the case. This 
forms the leaves in which to 
stick the pins. 






No. 14. Cover a square of cardboard 3% 
inches with ribbon of that width. Cut two 
pieces 34%x1% inches, and two others 3% 
inches by 1% inches in the middle and % on the 
outside. Cover these also with ribbon. Gather 
a piece of the ribbon 32 inches long to form sides, 
sew on square which forms the bottom. Gather 
the top and sew one-quarter to each of the smaller 
pieces, placing the similar pieces opposite each 
other. When these are folded down tie the 
pointed ends together by narrow satin ribbons. 


No. 15. A novelty in the form of a case to 
hold sheets of tissue-paper for shaving is made 
in the form of a football. The outside ovals are 


of water-color paper, tinted in the colors of the 
college whose name is to appear on the front. 
The seams are outlined, also lacing, on both 
If possible use the special 


front and back cover. 








college yell; if not, plain "Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 
with name of college is to be printed in large 
letters on the front of case. 

Similar cases may be made by using the 
outline of some emblem of a college fraternity or 
other organization to which the recipient may 
belong, always using the society colors and 
mottoes for the scheme of decoration. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS 


(C Lections for state officers or representatives 
c in Congress or both were held in 42 states 
November 4th. The elections which were 
watched with most interest were in New York, 
where Governor Odell, Republican, was reélected, 
although by a plurality much smaller than he 
received at the first election; in Rhode Island, 
where a Democrat was chosen governor for’ the 
first time since 1893; and in Delaware, where 
the contest centered in the election of a legislature 


which will have power to choose two United |. 


States Senators. The candidacy of Mr. John E. 
Addicks has hitherto prevented an election, and 
the state is now without representation in the 
Senate. The legislature just elected is so con- 
stituted that the deadlock as to the senatorial 
vacancies seems likely to continue. In New 
York City, on election night, there was a dis- 
astrous explosion of fireworks among the crowd 
gathered in Madison Square to watch the returns. 
‘Twelve persons were killed and many more were 
injured. a 
7 Ee Next Coneress.—In the present Con- 
gress the Republicans have a majority of 
about 40 out of 357 members of the House of 
tepresentatives. Under the new apportionment, 
the House in the next Congress will contain 386 
members. For many years the party which 
won at any particular presidential election has 
been unable to maintain its strength unimpaired 
at the congressional elections midway in the 
presidential term. The elections just held furnish 
no exception to the rule. The returns, which 
at the time this record closes are not complete, 
indicate that the Republicans will control the 
next House by a majority of not more than 30. 
Such changes as may occur in the United States 
Senate, as a result of the elections, seem likely 
to offset each other politically, and to leave the 
political parties divided about as at present. The 
Republicans now have a majority of 24. 
HE ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE COMMIS- 
SION began its investigations by visiting 
some of the principal collieries, in order to study 
the conditions under which the work is done 
and to question the miners. ‘The commissioners 
put on jumpers and overalls and miners’ caps 
containing lamps, and walked or crept through 
long passages, sometimes not more than four feet 
high. The commissioners have announced that 
whatever decision they may reach as to wages 
shall take effect from November ist. At 13 
collieries, managed by independent operators, 
the United Mine Workers, October 3ist, ordered 
the strike renewed, because the miners there 
were required to sign agreements. This order 
affects about 8,000 men and boys. President 
Mitchell, November 2d, submitted to the com- 
missioners the demands of the miners, which 
include an increase of 20 per cent. in the pay of 
employés performing contract or piece-work; a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in the hours of labor of 
those working by the day; a just and uniform 
system of weighing the coal mined; and the 
incorporation of terms as to wages, and so forth, 
in an agreement between the United Mine 
Workers and the operators. 
Nt sRITISH IMPERIAL CABLE across the 
Pacific Ocean, which links Canada with 
Australia, was completed October 30th by the 
laying of the last section at the Fiji Islands. 
The first message over the new line was 
addressed to King Edward. The cable touches 
only British territory, and has been built by 
the coéperation of the imperial and colonial 
governments. tet) 
fb E CIViL SERVICE.—The 19th yearly report 
of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces a large increase over any previous 
year in the number of persons examined and 
appointed. The inclusions in the competitive 
system during the year were the rural free 
delivery service, a considerable portion of the 
field services of the War Department, the census 
office permanent employ¢s, and the employés 
appointed because of increased work during the 
war with Spain. 


F po Stratus or CuBA.—In a decision in a 

manslaughter case at New York, Judge 
Thomas of the United States Cireuit Court ruled 
that Cuba, from the time when it was freed | 
from Spanish rule, has been a foreign state. | 
Consequently all crimes committed in Cuba 
during the military rule of the United States in 
that island are subject to the jurisdiction of 
Cuban courts. The crime in question was 
committed on a vessel owned by Americans, but 
sailing under a register granted by the Cuban 
provisional government during the administration 
of Governor Wood. Judge Thomas ruled that 
the ship was virtually Cuban soil. 

HE PANAMA TITLE. — After a thorough 

investigation in Paris, in person and through 
a special attorney, Attorney-General Knox has 
reached the conclusion that the title which the 
United States will receive, if it should accept 
the offer of the new Panama Canal Company, 
made last spring, is valid and unencumbered. 
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Should Be Thankful. 


Not obliged to suffer with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, 
Leg Swellings, eak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Swollen Joints, 


ete. Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick re- 
lief and often per- 
manently cure. 
e weave them 
to your measure 
from new elastic 
(made L. us) eet 
ing fit and durability, wal we sell and ship 
direct from the looms to you at manufac- 
turers’ prices. Send for Catalogue, 
mpracumed directions and prices. 
SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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A Short 
Pencil Story 


Once upon a time there was a 
man who didn’t like 


DIXON’S 


American 

Graphite. Pencils 
Justoneman. The exception 
that proves the rule. rite 

for free booklet A D 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, 
N. J. 


| 37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS ‘tfncerested'in tit?sbove 


pay, you ton to rote at once for our illustrated cata- 
W. Gorse dville, Mass 








ty free. Co., Mfrs., 
- Builds 100 Fires 
aa YANKEE FIRE. mre aade oP on 
No kindlings. W: 


ranted 3 years. Te aay Sample ne 
i KINDLER CO., BLOCK 66 


terms prepaid, 16e. YANKEE OLNEY, ILL. 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Our enameled Ladies’ Watches will match any 
gown. Our Belt Watches are artistic and new. 





| Goldand silver cased diminutive watches, as well 
las the larger styles, are illustrated in our book- 
| lets, which are sent on application. 


They also 
state the price at which they can be purchased 
from any of the Leading Jewelers. Every 
Watch Guaranteed. 
The New England Watch Co., 
Manufacturers. 

131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


YS’ OWN T' 
PR (4 make bys, Stent ~» 
ines, Photo Cameras. Windmills, 





icroscopes, Electric Telegraphs, 
Telephones. Magic Lanterns, 4° 

Harps, Boats—from a row-boat to a 
schooner; Kites, Balloons, ——_ 


Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
row, Pop Guns, Slings. be meh s Fishing 
ane kle, Rabbit and B 
= ) many others, all so Y .. on ‘slinple 
that any boy can easily make. 2@@ illustrations. 
Bat book by mail for 10 cents. 
ATES 60.,160CongressSt., Boston, Masse 




















NEW COFFEE. 
FOR THE U. S. ARMY. 
Some soldiers are badly affected by coffee-drink- | 


ing. The hospital steward in one of the army | f 


posts in the West says: ‘‘ Though in the medical | 
service of the army, I suffered agony for two | 
years from a case of chronic gastric indigestion, 
and now that I am free from all the tortures | 
attendant upon‘it, I attribute it to the good effects | 
of Postum Food Coffee, both as a food and as a | 
beverage. | 

“T used medicinal and mechanical means to | 
relieve myself during those two years, and even 
though I had left off the use of coffee, I did not 
find myself in any measure free until I had com- 
menced using Postum. 

“ Being in charge of a detachment ofthe Hospital 
Corps, U. 8S. A., I, of course, had supervision of 
the mess, and by degrees I have initiated into 
using Postum every member of the mess, some of 
whom were formerly very loud in their denuncia- 
tion of anything ‘manufactured.’ And, going still 
further, I have supplied it to our patients in lieu 
none have found fault, while many have 
praised it highly, and when returned to duty have 
continued the use of it when it was possible, for a 
soldier has an extremely hard time in trying to 
choose his own food. 

“For the past eight months not a grain of 
coffee has been used in this hospital, and thanks | 
to a cook who prepares Postum just right, there 
is a brilliant prospect of coffee taking a permanent 
seat in the background. 

“One who has passed through the horrors of 
indigestion as I have shudders as he looks back 
upon his sufferings, and when cognizant of the 
cause, will shun coffee as he would a rattle- 
snake.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


BIG MONEY 


is paid at Christmas time for 
Artistic Novelties. Learn 
Pyrography (Burnt Wood 
Etching) and you can make 
the handsomest, best selling 
articles that will be offered. 
Withour PANOK OUTFIT, 
apn ps is easily and quickly learned. It is the latest 
and most ular decorative art, and we give complete 
| lessons and instructions with each outfit. 


Our Panek OUTFIT makes the most useful, 
instructive, money-making present you could 
give. Write for full details. 


F. PF. RICK & CO., 521 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 


FOR $5.00 


\ wefurnish thecel- 
\ ebrated COLUMBIA 
‘| CRAPHOPHONES, 
other talking ma- 
chines at 810. 

$12.00 and $15.00, 
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exeel all ~ ty “FoR Pusiie Ein 
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Sires OO yerday giving © exhibitions in 
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ETE te OU TENTS 
heretofore unheard 
r made on all Sines 
~~" piesure and other home 
fh public eahibition “outfits, Mention Y.C. & mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DOES NOT DEFACE THE SHOES. 


S.H.¢M. NEW VELVET BRAID skint PROTECTOR 


Especially adapted for Drop Skirts. 
Featherweight: 


guarantees quality. 


Patent Pending. 


Put on quicker than any other. 
only through braid assures dura- 
H.& M.’ > stamped on every yard 
At all Dry Goods Stores. 














pay oot pee ani to buy 


BATTLES’. RELIABLE SEEDS 


We send seeds and elegant case. You 
invest nothing. We pay you in , > 
Two sellers last year say this: 
trouble to sell your seeds. Bol 
worth ina few days.” “Sold $8.12 
worth this week. Expect todoalarge 
business.” Why shouldn’t you? 
Write Dept. H for “* Battles’ Plan.”* 
Frank H, Battles, Seed —s5 











You Can Be Cured.”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Semi- 
pars, WwW aynesboro, Va., was cured by 
Je 


Dr ohnston after stammering fifty 
years. Have cured hundreds of 
others. £0-page book sent free. The 


Philadelphia fnetivnt te— THE PIO- 

EE RK SCHOC FOR STAMMER- 
1083 a ‘ome Spring Garden St., 

Philadelphia. E. 8. Johnston, Presi- 


dent and Founder, who cure d him- 18th ¥ R 


self after stammering 4 years. 





BECAUSE 
1. It is made of best material 
. &. Ittakes the least 
patent oven thermometer, the 
hensodel sdelight. 4, Itissold on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TEST. 


&. You buy direct from factory at factory prices. For 
other reasons write ake weer ee catalogue and get inte 
touch wi 


Kalamazoo Stove ‘Co. Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mic 
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how we send instruments on 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL. 


making a 
selection best suited tothecol- ¥ 
or scheme of their home. .g@ 
This unique adverti 
matter has bee’ 


can 
without it. 
LL FOR NOTHING. 











W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y) 





This Game is the latest craze, and you will 
never be happy until you haveone. The game 
complete, of best quality, with two parchment 
Bats, tanned cord Net, Posts, Balls, Box, Rules. 
Score Cards, etc., all com lete, i is easily "earned 
by selling only lbs. of Tea, or by selling a 
few dollars’ worth of soap and extracts among 
your friends and neighbors. Any boy can 
earn the game in a few hours. We give other 
rewards for work also, BICYCLES, GOLD 
WATCHES, DINNER SETS, FURNITURE, 
SHOT GUNS, CAMERAS, Etc. Write for 
Catalogue and Directions. We pay freight. 


» SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











LONG DISTANG 


deposit, — os 

the 84.35 or 84. 
gunis wanted, give length of bar- 
rel and gauge desired, and we will 
send this guaranteed long 
distance single burrel shot- 
gun C.O.D., by express, 
subject to examina- 
tion, you to pay the ex 
press agent the balance 
and express charges, 
after you find it per- 5 
fectly satistactory,Z 
otherwise we will re-Z 
fund your 81.00. 






Metal Tip 
Fore-End. 
is made by expert gun makers, every part = piece fitted 
perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot loose or shak 
extra solid to withstand the use of any NITRO POWDE 







snap and rebounding hammer, best quality steel works, 
heavy a butt plate, full pistol grip, theroughl 
ocrenete FOR 50¢ ox xtra or $4.85in all we wil 
weighs 7 lb bs. 

sible to reload and fire in rapid succes- 
sion. Order to-day or hotness fue Riis 
uP, double barrel shotguns 


‘cory JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 


prices. 
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nanne. SHOTGUN 


Breech loading, made with finest ee ee 
Panny y= barrel, taper choke bo 





















crucible rolled steel, taper choke bored to size from tne solid bar, latest improved top 
extra strong spring, fine walnut stock, 
fm for pattern, penetration and 
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to size 
r and bored for a nitro 
Choice of 80 or 82 
gauge or 80-inch barrel in 16 gauge. 
GUARANTEED an accurate shooter. 


m the solid powder. 
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a sure killer ata long distance and | 


absolutely the bestgun 
in the world at any- 
where near the 
price. 


» strong rigid steel frame built 
breech loading, barrel of finest 












rnish the same gun with latest im- 


ved automatic shell ejector which throws shell out cusomastcally, making it pos- 


which Poy ged single barrel shot- 
oe: 85 up, non ejector gun at eget 
and 60 tmen’s 


0, ILLINOIS 
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PIANO OR ORGAN FREE * 

No gosta ry or ——— 

you to pay & musi 

istrument, we can please you and vnon $25. 00 
save you money. Write to-day or Instalmentsf 


CORNISH CO. Warhingion. Novy sere 











Every Boy Should Have a Copy of 


“BOXING” 


Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 162. 


There is prob 
ably no man in 
America better 
qualified to teach 
boxingthan Prof. 
William Elmer, 
and in nis book 
on the subject he 
goes into it very 
exhaustively. 

The book con- 
tains about 70 
full-page illus- 
trations, show- 
ing how each blow is to be made, how to attack and 
how to defend yourself. It shows how the hands 
must be held and the positions to take, with descrip- 
tions that are so accurate that any boy can take 
them, open them up, and with’a young friend become 
proficient. Besides being a fully illustrated book 
on the art of self-defense, it contains nearly all the 
photographs of the leading American boxers and the 
positions they take, which in itself is instructive. 


— 10@.4 By mail or all newsdealers. 


G. SPALDING @ BROS., 
New Yor. Chicago. Denver. Baltimore. Buffalo. 
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| geo Lonpon.—The Rey. John M. Bacon, 
who for several years, with the aid of a 

balloon, has industriously explored the atmos- 
phere over London, gives a strange picture of the 
skyward extension of the world’s greatest city. 
Somewhat fancifully, and yet with a certain 
degree of truth, London might be said to be 6,000 
feet high, or deep, for up to about that level the 
air over the vast town is unmistakably London 
air. Between 3,000 and 5,000 feet above the 
housetops is a region where dust resembling 
chaff, filaments and woolen fiber, such as would 
arise from thoroughfares and from the sweeping 
of houses, seems especially to accumulate. At 
least there is more there than nearer the ground. 
In calm weather aerial London becomes to a 
certain extent stratified. From above 6,000 feet | 
one can often look down upon the surface of the 
haze, as if it had a definite limit. 

HE MEMORY OF A BEE.—Associative mem- 

ory, says Prof. E. G. Conklin of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is the fused impressions 
of processes which occur together, so that when 
one is recalled the other comes with it. Then he | 
adds, “There is no question whatever that a bee 
leaving its hive and flying for half a mile finds 
its way back by associative memory. It must 
travel by landmarks; it cannot travel by any | 
scent of itself in the atmosphere. That is out of 
the question.”” Among other creatures giving 
evidence of the possession of associative memory, 
which is the first stage in the development of 
psychie life, Professor Conklin mentions ants 
and wasps, as well as cuttlefish, squids and the 
higher mollusks. Birds and many mammals 
show a high degree of associative memory. 
Ede: oy. Guass.—One of the so-called “lost 

arts’? appears to have been rediscovered, 
partially, at least, by Louis Kauffeld of Matthews, | 
Indiana. It is a process of making glass of | 
extraordinary toughness, so that it will with- | 
stand rough usage and violent changes of tem- | 
perature without breaking. The composition | 
of the new glass is the secret of the inventor. 
The product is said to be quite as transparent 
as ordinary glass, and perhaps even a little 
dearer. Tests that prove the surprising tough- 
ness of this glass are: Boiling water in a lamp 
chimney made of it, and using such a chimney 
to drive nails. If the chimney is first cooled in 
ice-water and then suddenly held in a flame 
it does not crack. 








'o Get Rip oF LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE.—An 
invention which all railroad travellers will 
appreciate is to be tested on the new trains of 
the Berlin - Zossen experimental railway. It is 
a device for carrying the smoke from the locomo- 
tive to the rear end of the train through a closed 
conduit running along the top of the carriages. 
He Strupy oF MAN IN Asia.—Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright, who recently made a trip 
across Asia for scientific study, says one of the 
surprises of Siberia is its abundance of public 
museums in which special attention is devoted to 
anthropology. Since Asia has been regarded by 
many as the original cradle of mankind, this 
preference for anthropological study is particu- 
larly interesting. Professor Wright mentions 
a dozen cities of Asiatic Russia, including 
Vladivostok, Irkutsk, Minusinsk, Tomsk, Tash- 
kend and Tiflis, which contain excellent museums, 
and he says there is scarcely a town of 10,000 
inhabitants in all Siberia which is not thus pro- 
vided with an educational factor, bearing 
particularly on the study of the human race, 
which may well provoke our emulation. 
= LiguIp FuEL QuESTION.—The adop- 
tion of liquid in place of solid fuel has not 
taken place so rapidly as some experimenters 
anticipated. In the opinion of Mr. Edwin L. 
Orde of the British Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, the trouble arises from the exclusive 
use in boiler furnaces of crude oil, which contains 
a considerable percentage of water, 10 per cent. 
at least ; and this destroys the conditions neces- 
sary for perfect combustion. It is averred that 
some of the crude oil shipped from the wells 
contains as much as 40 per cent. of water, and 
when used on shipboard the constant agitation 
prevents the separation of this water, which 
consequently enters the furnaces. The experi- 
ments of Doctor Paul show that liquid fuel is 
capable of giving 50 per cent. more efficiency 


than the best coal. 
NEw Usr For ALUMINUM.—Owing to the | 
property which aluminum possesses of | 
producing a very high temperature when burned | 
with substances that give off oxygen, it has lately | 
been employed in Berlin for making anew | 
detonator, for firing explosives which do not | 
readily respond to the action of the detonating | 
compositions hitherto used. The aluminum is | 
used in the shape of a powder mixed with the | 
other substances filling the percussion caps or | 
detonators. The sudden high temperature in- | 
duced by the pulverized aluminum results in a 
greater mechanical energy than can be produced 
with compositions not containing aluminum, 
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Earn Christmas money selling Battles’ reliable 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
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cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book Y free. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| 
one-half by working for board if desired. | 


Sa 100 STAMPS 2 cents. free passes to destinations. We | 
Po ae ar ‘ always have more orders for 
f ) ¢ Y) 5 aye All different and genuine. Only one operators than we can fill, and can give 
ci ” ee _ J Sage Pemsen, Semen India ; our students choice of different railroads 
y - sTAWP COMPAR an © s. in many states east and west. Write for cat- 
———aamme Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield Street, Boston. alogue giving full information. 








Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


The First Thanksgiving 
Dinner Send 6c. in stamps 


MADE A TURNOVER. 
ANY ONE CAN DO IT. 

A principal in a publie school in Ohio had a food 
experience that will be familiar to many school- 
teachers. 

“The hard work of the schoolroom was so 
wearing that I was completely worn out and could | 
barely walk home at night, and at other times I 
was so nervous that it was with much difficulty I 
ate or slept. I attributed my failing health to | 
improper food, and felt that it would be necessary | G 








and get our beautiful 






a handsome book of 
40 pages, 35 engrav- 
ings and copies (in 
colors) of 56 Famous 
Paintings, 

All About the Pilgrims. 





to quit my profession or get some food that would 7 You will also receive 
. 5 » a id a a large collection of 
sustain my nerves. | [ elegant Recipes for deli- 


cious Desserts,andenough 


Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine, 


the most delicious, health-promoting food known, 
to make a pint of Jelly. Or send 15 cents and get 
the Book and a full-sized (15-cent) package of 
the Gelatine. Address Dept. Y, 


Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Fortunately enough at this juncture I discov- | 
ered Grape-Nuts, and am very grateful that I did. 
After using the food for a month I felt decidedly 
better and like a new man resurrected from the 
grave. The sluggish feeling, headache and nerv- 
ous spells have all left me, and I feel young and 
active. 

“I ean better concentrate my mind upon my 
work because my nerves have been strengthened 
and my health and energy have returned, and I 
take interest in my work, which before seemed a 
burden. 

“T use Grape-Nuts every day because it is the 
best food for my system, has restored my health, 
and I am correspondingly grateful.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Bailey’s Rubber Massage 
Roller 


Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty in 
Nature’s Own Way. 

















A NEW VOLUME NOW READY 


Ghe Beard Books 


| 
With 2,317 illustrations by the authors. 
Each volume 6 by 7% inches in size. | 
| 

} 

| 


For sale by all 
dealers, or mailed 
upon receipt of 


sros"scaart t IOC, 


A Jar of Skin Food 
VEN 







with every Roller. 
If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep. 
Wrinkles that are shallow or Wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare. 
Here is a treatment that has made THOUSANDS FAIR. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


> 
DemM 
BOXING 
GLOVES ) 


Made from imported leathers, 
varying with prices. Padde 
wrists, laced, safety grip. 

Filled with best curled hair. 


SPLENDID EXERCISE. 


Look for “Pointer” Trade-Mark 
on all our ME 
Send for Catalogue. 
Sold direct if your dealer 
hasn’t them, but ask him first. 


Draper & Maynard Co.,Plymouth,N.H. 





FOR CIRLS 
By LINA and ADELIA B,. BEARD. 


What a Girl Can Make and Do 


NEW IDEAS FOR WORK AND PLAY. 
404 pages, 712 pictures. Just published. 
$1.60 net. (Postage, 16 cents.) 


Ghe American Girl’s Handy Book 


OR, HOW TO AMUSE YOURSELF AND 
OTHERS. 576 pages, 615 pictures, $2.00. 


| 

FOR BOYS 

By DANIEL Cc. BEARD, 
Ghe Jack of All Trades 
| 




















OR, NEW IDEAS FOR AMERICAN BOYS. 
812 pages, 305 pictures, $2.00. 


Ghe Outdoor Handy Book 


512 pages, 378 pictures, $2.00. 


Ghe American Boy’s Handy Book 


OR, WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO 
IT. 458 pages, 361 pictures, $2.00. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 
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Send two 2-ct. Stamps for the Imperial Granum Calendar 


Send for it now and you will want more to give away for Christmas. 
Only four cents is required. Compare this with the amount others ask. 





Picture shows calendar greatly reduced. Actual size 115% x4 inches, on ivy green photo 
mount, reproduced in ten colors from the original paintings, by Ida Waugh. No advertising on 
the front. Address JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y, 153 Water Street, New York City. 


Imperial Granum Standard Food Infants, Children, Invalids 
NEW TRIAL SIZE, PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS—OF YOUR DRUGGIST OR FROM US 

















All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces, Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 
works. Booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 


Exorn, ILiiNors. 


Story of | 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 
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BE YOUR OWN PRINTER. 





It means an increase in your bank account. 
Guaranteed two-third saving in printing 
bills. No waiting on the printer—No (ype- 
setting for letter - heads, bill-heads, cards, 


tags, envelopes. Any boy can work it. P. R. 
R. has eight Model Presses. Full course in 
printing, free, with each press, ®5 up 
Send stamp for catalogue and testimonials. 
40,000 sold. Three World’s Fair prizes 


MODEL PRESS, Dept. H, 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








Shakespea rian 


Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are no satisfactory 
Glossaries, no Critical Comments, 
or no helps to the study of the 
plays, send your address and six cents in stamps tv 
pay mailing expenses, and we will forward you a 
handsomely printed booklet containing 


“‘Howto Study Shakespeare” 


**Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare "’ 


** Shakespeare, the Man" 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. The second is by 
Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska. 
The third is a brilliant and unique essay by Walter 
Bagehot. This alone is sold by other publishers at 
50 cents acopy. With the booklet we will send a 
fine portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of 
great value to both general readers and students of 
Shakespeare. We make this offer to enable us to 
gs you some information regarding the best 
Shakespeare ever published, and 
it is made only to reliable men and women, Send 
name and address and six cents in stamps to pay mail- 
ing expenses, When writing, mention this periodical. 


The University Society(DeptE) 


76 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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ELASTIC ‘ S it 

RIBBED Union U1tS 
cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 


tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 








ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORE 


. Make your boy 
happy with a 

; ‘i DAISY 
nfl) or SENTINEL 
air rifle 


It is a Christmas gift he 










would surely appreciate 
It 


innocent amusement, and 


will give him lots of 


he'll become a crack shot 
without danger, noise, 
smoke or powder 

I'he possession of a good 


gun helps to make a boy 


manly and affords him 
amusement of an inno 
cent and practical kind 
Our rifleshave walnut stocks, handsome nickeled steel 


barrels, improved sights and interchangeable parts 





If your dealer will not sell you a 
“ o ” “ . I 
Daisy or “Sentine 
send us his name and we will send any style from 
factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price 
No. 1— Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 
48 times . , : ° 81.25 
No. 2— 20th Century Daisy, shoots either 
shot or darts . ° . > . 81.00 
No. 4— Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or 
dar ‘ . ° . . . 81.00 
No. 5 — Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 @1.2 
. ° ° ° . ° ° 25 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, yer r 35c. 
tooklet Free 


baisy Button and Illustrate 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. 8. A. 

















NEVER SLIPS nor 
TEARS 


htt < 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 








The 








HOLDS WITHOUT HOLES 






Sample pair, by mail, 
25c. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 
Supporter 


Every “Velvet Grip’’ Rubber 
Button Clasp has the Name 

Stamped on the 
Metal Loop. 


Be Sure 


ce It’s There 
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and collar in which he had so long taken pride— 
he was always the prouder and more pleased, the 
heavier the box became—had become at length a 
| burden, they knew the old dog’s end was near. 
| He laid down his task and his life together, 
and was decently interred and duly mourned as 
| became one who had been a faithful servant of the 
company for so many years. 





ASIST ASIAN ANT ERAN VARVARA WANA 


a Bo ee Cy" 4 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. e & 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over olf t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 















AN HAWAIIAN DIVER. 


‘ ho contributes to the 

N Subscripti can commence at any time r. James D. Hague, w 

ae theyre 4 a Century Magazine an article on “Our Equa- 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | torial Islands,’ describes one of the remarkable 
serib 


er directly to this office. We do not request 
Azents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | diving feats which are performed by the natives of 
the South Seas. 


tions. ’ 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Xhould be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or The working crews of the islands were quartered 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF | in suitable camps near the sea. They were 
Reet CAN BE PRoog RED, send the money in $ native Hawaiians, good fellows, willing workers, 
egistere etter. postmasters are require P us 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. —— paaptorin td. f.. — = them, 
Silver should never be ont Cygengh the mai zB is 1 well remember one who excelled in diving 
almost sure to wear a hole roug e envelope wee 4 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | Once when the placing of a deep-sea mooring had 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | just been accomplished, it became necessary to 
responsibility. detach under water the end of a hawser, which 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re-| had been made fast to the pepmenged part of a 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | , yar-buoy forty or fifty feet below the surface of 
name ons yous, paper, — seve to s nom lime the sea. 
your subscription is pa can be changed. pm gapciad 
oie * , > 2 : The man was told to take his sheath-knife down 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | Vit) him and cut the hawser as near the end as he 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
oar boo rs unless this is done. could, in order to lose as little as possible of the 


Caution against paying money to strangers valuable cable. 

"to ronda udbeertotinus. O .Snowals of subscriptions Taking his knife in his teeth, he eon 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | beneath the water, and remained out of s ght so 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do long that he was almost given up for lost. 
this they must do it at their own risk. Suddenly he reappeared. On ing asked if he 

Letters siiould be addressed and orders made payable | hag cut the hawser as he had been told to, he 


~ PERRY MASON COMPANY, answered that he had untied it, without cutting it 
The Youth’s Companion, at all. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. & © 








FELLOW COUNTRYMEN. 


MX English actor tells a story which M.A. P. 
repeats, of an Irishman named Flanagan, who 
; had been out of work for some time, and at length 
listinetly reveals the compact- : : , 

a ‘4 ot > ome of tc pour tae applied to a circus proprietor for a position. 


that of the Public Health and| There yore pe soguiar places ary but the 
ants = so) | manager looked Flanagan over and said: 

Marine Hospital Service, which “Our largest lion died last week, but we kept his 
is under the control of the| skin, and if you like to get into it and be shown 
Treasury Department. So far | as a lion, you can have the job.” 

as epidemic diseases are con- aeons me (af the a pees ne ay 

“ae rietor stepped into the cage and said, “Ladies an 
cerned, its finger is on the pulse aiemen TO prove the docility of this roaring 
of every nation; its bulletins | }ion, I shall order him into the cage witha ferocious 
e - 39 


each week report the number of deaths from the 
great contagious and infectious maladies in every rodded him with a sword and threatened to run 
city of prominence under the sun. him through, and the “lion” was driven into the 
Formerly a raging epidemic in a foreign country | same cage with the tiger. There he backed into 
had little effect here, beyond bringing out expres- | @ corner and cried, “S: oe mer his £ a 
sions of sympathy, and in extreme cases, perhaps, Ly bsp Mh wl jumpec by nnd —— 
some material aid. Now, when a missionary in | Irishman meself!” 
Canton—and this incident actually occurred — * & 


discovers a case of cholera, he reports it to 
THE ORIGIN OF VOLCANOES. 


Hongkong. The American consul there, under 
systematic instructions, cables the fact to Wash- 
ington, and also passes the word along to his he tendency of stump orators to turn natural 
associates on the Asiatic coast. Washington phenomena to the support of their own inter- 
promptly notifies by wire every quarantine officer | StS is well shown by a speech which the Phila- 
on the Pacifie coast of the United States, and | 4elphia Times reports as having been delivered 
informs Honolulu by the next steamer. To be | PY # negro orator at a camp-meeting. He was 
forewarned is to be forearmed, even when the | €XPlaining the disaster at Martinique. 
weapons are disinfectants and germicides. De oar, Fam gy te 1 said, are ney ~ —, 
One case of yellow fever anywhere in Cuba is | #8 we all know. Somefin’ is needed to keep de 
now regarded as of sufficient importance to be pg Fw tbh TF pee. jaws, ptm Le ny 
reported by cable. The mere rumor of an out-| earf for dat purpose. De Stan’ard Oil Comp’ny 
break of the plague in an inaccessible corner of | comes along an’ ’strax dat petrolyum by borin’ 
the Orient usually results in an order to the nae | on Oe Bet cuader eae eal tee ee 
nearest consul to make an investigation. In| ef de oe wuz a big railroad-train—an’ den, my 
severe epidemics our medical experts are often | frien’s, dere is trouble. 
sent to the scene to study the bacteriological 
developments of the disease. Such an expert, * & 
returning from Vera Cruz a few months ago, 
where he had been studying yellow fever, a AN IDLE MATCH. 
stopped on the boundary-line, curiously enough, man was travelling, not long ago, in the 
by an inspecting officer of the same service. A compartment of a London train. At one of 
Most of the dread diseases against which the | jhe stations, says Chums, a German entered the 
quarantine is directed are importations. ‘To keep carriage and took the seat opposite the English- 
a out = long coast-lines, and with the tide of | man. 
immigration constantly pouring in, is a large task. . ‘ 
Although no devices insure perfect protection, Phy boy pal eerste > gp ome 
the number of cases which now get through the| Although astonished ‘at the request, the English- 
quarantine mesh is proportionately very small. | = ae pulled out his case and handed 
The German lighted the cigar, took a few puffs 


KEEPING OUT DISEASE. 


O government undertaking more 





‘lanagan hun back, but the cireus proprietor 








2 = pans | — g~ aes 8 ~~ Be 

“I vould n af droubled you, bu a 

A WORKER FOR CHARITY. | mateh in | mine boggit, und 1 did not know vat to 
do mit e" 5 


Mm’ travellers, both English and American, ® »* 

will miss a certain humble employé of the 

Great Western Railway whose recent death was | TO THE BITTER END. 

duly honored, despite his lowly station, by obitu- | 

aries in all the leading newspapers of England. | Y=. there is any foundation for the preju- 
His name was Tim; his position, collector for | dice of women laborers in England against 

the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund; his post of duty, | the female labor inspector is immaterial. The 

the great railroad-station at Paddington; his'| prejudice exists, says the Queen, and is sometimes 

nationality, Irish, and his race, canine. displayed in strictly feminine fashion. 

Tim was not, perhaps, very much to look at; a| In England, where legislation is concerned with 
bright-eyed, wiry-haired, clever little Irish terrier, | nee. a bn 5 jpenoder. — me =“. 
ith ac ? , P nn | ment, persuaded the head of a small establishmen 
var aay oe: and vd box attached tohisneck. But | to show her over the premises. The superinten- 
le knew iis business, and the widows and orphans | dent threw open the door of a steaming kitchen in 
of the railway have reason to mourn his death. His | v—— there — some half-dozen washerwomen 

average collection in their behalf was over a | bending over tubs. | 
Pt oh en ea . ingpe A | “Ladies,” she said, in a dramatic voice, “a 
dollar a day, and that for his whole period of | woman from the government to see you!” 


service reached the sum of three thousand nine 
hundred and eighty dollars. The silent appeal of ® © 


his bright eyes and the touch of his friendly, 
ARGUMENT AGAINST WAR. 


cold nose won shillings from many pockets which 
eace leagues and societies for the prevention 


might have remained closed against a more 
obtrusive request. He was a great pet with P 
. 4 of war may be able to use an argument which 
Current Literature says was advanced by a pupil 


children, whose precious pennies often jingled 
into his box; and of course he was the friend and . 
chum of the railroad men. But he made other | !™ @ primary school in the Southwest. 
friends, too, more famous, although not more| At the beginning of the war with Spain the 
loyal. teacher = he — qemething a bg —_ 
ow valine Qin: diet s stances, and asked all who favored the war 

“With royalty he was a particular favorite,’ | hold up their hands. Up went every hand but 
said one of the Paddington inspectors. “Often | Jack’s. 
and often did the late queen ask for the olddog,and | “Well, Jack, why are you opposed to the war?” 
the last time her majesty patted him she put asked the teacher. i 

~ aeny Pp she put a | “«*Cause, Miss Sophie; war makes history, an’ 

sovereign in his box. That was on May 15, 1899; | there’s more now ’n I can ever learn.” 
I remember it well. But the king was just as fond 
of him, and so was Queen Alexandra. Tim knew | ® @ 


quite well when they came, and was always 

extra good and proud.” AN io Fete apher be ed one merntag 
Totwithetandi eee at a Kansas farmhouse and inquired for the 
Notwithstanding the turmoil always going on farmer. “I want to trespass on your premises,” 








about him, and the danger of shifting luggage, | he said, “long enough to take a picture of that | 


hurrying crowds and shrieking engines, Tim | corn-field. It’s the most magnificent one I ever 
~scaped accident. s ie rae age | Saw.” : 

mot a re sgn a, ana die e of simple old age . = |” “That's all right,” responded the farmer. “But 
riends had pe reeived for some time that he was you'll have to take it instantaneous—it’s growing 
failing, and when it became evident thatthe box | so fast.” 





Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold — 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ give im- — 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. LAdv. 

2:50 














We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Winter 
Suits and Cloaks. 


HE styles shown in our Winter 
Cc and Suppl 


Shoes 
for Women 


look like $5.00 shoes. But cost $2.50. 
Wear better than most shoes at $3.50. 
Cheaper shoes can’t beas good. They 
are not as economical ina year’s buying 
as Radcliffe Shoes. 
Examine fall and winter 
Radcliffe Shoes at deal- 


er’s. If he should not have 
them send us his and 













are distinctly new and en- 
tirely different from anything 
shown in ready-made garments. 
Our prices are lower than ever 
before. Every garment is made 
to order from the design and mate- 
rial you choose. And remember 
this—if the garment you order 
does not fit and give satisfaction, 
send it back promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 





Jaunty Cloth Suits, $8 up. ing shoes use only Reaceae = 
Cost , lined throughout with Shoe Dressing. Z 

fine taffeta silk, $15 up. The Radcliffe Shoe Co. z 
Church and Visiting —. Dept. 16 s 


up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, Boston, Mass. 
up. 
Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts; 
Suits, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French 
beau Suits, 
10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen ; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Ca: Suppl 
seta oat Seer ate Sheth’ eth 
8 for a suit or cloak so that we will be able to 
ry exactly what you wish. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 












25 Post-paid. 
About 34 of real size. 


A most attractive novelty, 
useful as well as ornamental. 


GEO. E. HOMER, “Wize sire: 














DO YOU 


Like to be Tickled? 


If so, send to the proprietors of WiLLiams’ Famous 
SHAVING Soaps, for their little puzzle called 
“The Changing Faces.” Thousands of readers of the 
Companion have been “tickled to death” by this 
amusing little puzzle and have written to thank us for 
the pleasure it has given them. It’s Free, for a 2c. stamp 
to cover cost of mailing. 
Address Department 7 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


LYMAN ABBOTT Th H. W. MABIE 
Editor e Associate Editor 


Outlook 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE IN ONE. PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


I Read The Outlook 


“ Because it is the best all-round. magazine in the country.” 
“ Because each number is worth an armful of newspapers.” 
—Letters from Two Subscribers. 








PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 


MARK TWAIN 
ALDRICH 
Drawn in pastel by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


Each portrait printed on plate paper 9x11 inches, suitable for framing 
and enclosed in a handsome portfolio. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, 


A most attractive Christmas Present. 


STEDMAN 
HOWELLS 


E. E. HALE 
HIGGINSON 


PIN A ONE-DOLLAR BILL ti. teew orm vit 
your name and address in full, and mail, at our risk, to the Outlook Co., 282 4th Ave., 


New York. If your name is not already on our books as a subscriber, you will receive 
The Outlook for FOUR MONTHS ( price one dollar) and this Portfolio (price one dollar). 


Name Street No 





Town. State 










































THE HAPPY EDITOR. 


gi young dream is dreamed by editors as 
well as by other folks, and editors are really 
a favored class because—if they want to—they 
have superior facilities for telling the dream. 
Sometimes they do. A certain community in 
Kansas has of late been sharing the surplus bliss 
of the local newspaper man, who in his own 
paper mingled fact and fancy after this fashion : 


There is but one more week of single blessed- 
ness for the editor of this paper. A young woman 
has consented to take our name and share with 
us the burdens and joys of life. She is Miss 
Elsie K., youngest daughter of Mrs. Lavinia K. 
Her father was Frank K., a veteran of the Civil 
War, who died one year ago. 

The time set for the ceremony is next Wednes- 
day at two o’clock in the afternoon at the home 
of Mrs. K. A number of friends have been 
invited—but not nearly all. The house would 
not hold nearly one-third of all those “‘we’’ 
should have been —. to see present. (This 
is not the editorial we—“‘we”’ having assumed a 
new significance.) 

But there will be enough, we hope, to fill the 
house and see that the job is well done. ‘There 
will be no attendants. ‘“‘We’’ will be the whole 
show. ‘There will be no tears—every one will be 
glad to see us (editorially us) finally married. 
There will be a happy, handsome couple, the 
handsomeness being contributed by the other 


NOV. 2, 1902 Seems ( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


|| SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 


























OAL 


Ford's Air-tight Weather Strips doit. Easily 
applied to any door or window. Samples and full par- 
ticulars free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall months. : 
C. J. FORD, Mfr., Dept. C, Holyoke, Mass. Can be saved by using 





If You Contemplate at Any Time | 


Storm Windows. 





going to Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington or California, family parties are organized 
each week with experienced Conductors and 
Personally Conducted at low rates. Excellent 
train service. Write or call for full particulars. 
T. P. Vaille, 368 Washington Street, Boston. 


We have a large stock. 
Shipments made to all parts of New England. 


2 Sudbury St., Boston. 





E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., | 


DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 

















*Doesn’t That Smell Good?” 


The dressing for the Thanksgiving turkey will have that pungent, appetiz- 
ing, delicious aroma, and ‘‘taste as good as it smells” if it is flavored according 


rections with 


BELL’S SPICED SEASONING 


Thirty-five years the favorite.) 
Compounded from the granulated leaves of sweet herbs and choice selected spices. 


Send for Bell’s Book of Recipes, 


containing hints for the use of Bell’s Seasoning in 
many tasteful and tasty dishes.: Bell’s Dressing is good 
not alone for turkey dressings, but for fish, game, 
meats, scalloped oysters, patties, etc. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., , . Sold At All 
52-54 Commercial St.,Boston, Mass. \ Grocers. 
























half. 
No one’s life is complete who lives alone. No, 
of course not. To develop into a surly, crabbed, | 
soul-shriveled old bachelor, or dwindle away an 
old maid full of vinegar and fool notions—what 
unhappier fate! To form a complete and useful | 
‘life, marriage is a necessity as well as a luxury. 
Yet these considerations are mere side issues. 
‘The first consideration is to find some one you 
can love, respect, admire. Love is apart from 
logic. It is capricious. It frowns upon wealth, 
tramples over differences of age, breaks down 
any established rules of precedence and astounds 
the coolly systematic. We are it. Time passes 
slowly. | 


a 


ARAB TRUST IN ALLAH. 


” studying the habits of the Arab it is not easy 

to discover the line of division between shift- 
lessness and trust in Providence. A _ recent 
traveller in Tripoli describes a typical illustration 
of the Arab way of doing things: 


At four o’clock we came to a well, where we 
stopped to water the animals, which had not | 
drunk since leaving the camp in the morning. 
We found here about a dozen Arabs with horses 
to water, and although there was neither bucket 
nor rope at the well, nobody thought of going 
for one, but simply sat down to wait until 
some one more businesslike bethought himself 
to bring one with him. In vain I stormed and 
implored and offered money. They only smiled 
at the absurd impatience of the Frank, and 
remarked that there was no tent near where 
any one possessed either rope or bucket, but, 
“Inshallah,” one would come by and by. At 
last, after an bour and a half,a man said he 
would go and hunt for one, and he returned 
with it in about ten minutes. 


MY SITUATION 


With SQUIRE & CO. was obtained for me by Bur- 
dett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
Walter M. Hart, Brighton, Mass. Write to Burdett 
College, 694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


Wear our Elastic Stocking, 


Also our Abdominal Belts, 
Knee Caps, etc. 
2 We make everything in Elastic Supports. 
WE ARE MAKERS. | 
The wearer buys of us at Factory Prices. 
Send for Free Pamphlet and 
Consultation Blank. 


G.W. LADD & CO., 139 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient pooeres of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


=YOU CAN GET CASH™ 
of 


Boys and girls can quickly earn a sum 
money, or our valuable premiums, by simply 
calling on their neighbors as our represen- 
tatives for the sale of our steel wire kitchen 
brush and other useful articles. You have 
your choice, cash or premiums. Send postal 
to-day for booklet telling our plan in full 
and containing a list of premiums. 


P. O. BOX 175. THE RICE MPG. CO., New Durham,N.H. 
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NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. || 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of J) 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, | 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, [| 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
AgateNickel-Steel Ware issold 
































is the first signature to 
the Declaration of Independence. 
When he wrote it the great patriot 
exclaimed: ‘‘I have written it so 

King George can read it without 
spectacles.” It shows that it 


was written by a brave 
man —a leader. The 
name is enough. The 


same is true of 


ase & 
Coffees. 


The name stands for 





“SEAL BRAND” 

In 1 tb. and 2-1b. Tin 
Cans (air tight). 
Other high grades in 
richly colored parch- 
ment bags (moisture | 
proof). 















Character, Superiority, 
Worth. 





CHOOSE THE 


MODEL 





It’s a great fuel-saver. The nickel 
trimmings can be lifted off when clean- 
ing range. Has spacious oven, reli- 
able heat-indicator, commodious 
ash-pan. Choice of four kinds of 
grates. Gas attachment can be readily 
fitted for summer cooking. Before 
buying a range be sure and send for 
Model Grand illustrated pamphlet, and 
see for yourself the many new and 
attractive features. 

BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


lf the Model Grand Range its not sold 
your town eplease write to us. 





I wish to express my great satisfaction with 
the Model Grand Range which we have been 
using the last winter, It is everything a Range 


should be: quick-working, attractive, conven 
ient, and a great fuel-saver. We have run the 
Range on two tons of coal continuously from 
August 2sth to February esth ange 
that will do this is one that we take pleasure 


in recommending. Yours very truly, 


Mrs, ALBerT Cuoat, Salem, Mass. 


It’s a Great 
Fuel-Saver. 























‘Yes~if we can 
have a 


to begin 
housekeeping 
with.” “ 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
IF HE HASN’T IT~WE HAVE 


THE RICHMOND COMPANY 


NORWICH-CONN-: 











w HIS baby is 
> the dearest 
little chap you 
ever saaw—well, 
playful, happy 
all the time. His 
mother writesus 
it’s because he 

















LIVES ON 
Ridge’s Food 
idge’s Food. 
What wouldn't ns give for a babe like this! 
You can't have this one—he’s engaged; but 
chances are your baby may be equally delight 
ful if you bring it up the same way Try it 


Kidge's Food is the nearest possible substitute 
for (healthy) mother’s milk, and so supplies 
every eiement that baby's rapidly develop- 
ing system requires. Being a perfect food, 
there is perfect digestion. Result: a well baby 





Sold everywhere. Send for booklet, testimomalsand 


FREE SAMPLE, 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, PALMER, MASS. qu 























5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 


Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 
House 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
witha 


ALL. COMPLETE. 
° “ 
Dighton Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON Every ‘art Warranted. 








DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue Taunton, Mass. 

















The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 








and Houscfernishing Stores. of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. name of your dealer. 
ah BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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SAWYERS 
CRYSTAL 








SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTces. 


















laces and 
worn and 


Be sure that 








faded, 
you get SAWYER’S. 





BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
goods that are : 
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STOVE POLISH 


A labor-saver—quick and easy shiner— 
polishes brightest, without odor, dust or 
muss—up to date—it’s a sunshine! 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 












































““Always 


MINUTE 


Tapioca 


of All Tapiocas. 


Needs No Soaking. 


Gelatine 


Pure, Quick,Sure to “Jell.” 


In Envelopes (measured) 
For Instant Use. 





Send five 2-cent stamps and 
et handsome book on ‘“ The 
inute Man’’—copies of Fa- 

mous Paintings in many colors, 

with a Splendid Lot of Recipes 
and Pint Samples of each of the 
above 3 Packages. Or send 


Ready ! 7” 


MINUTE 


Malted Cereal 


Coffee 


Harmless, 
W holesome, 
Nourishing, 
Tonic. 


The Best of All the 
Cereal Coffees. 





15 cts. and get Full-sized 
Package of the Gelatine 
and the elegant Book. 
Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 








This is Your China Cabinet 


if you order our standard Goods: Soaps, Teas, Coffees, etc. (57 kinds 
of groceries to select from). By our plan 


You Get the Profits 


between our Factory and your Family in an elegant Premium, such 
as this handsome China Cabinet, Combination Desk and 
Bookcase, Sideboards, Parlor Suits, Writing Desks, etc. 
Write for Our Handsome Book 
of 200 Premiums, 
Couches, Silverware, Dinner Sets, Watches, Jewelry, Etc. . 
You may order an assortment of our excellent Goods and select 
any one of the Premiums, and we will send the Premium AT 
ONCE WITH THE GOODS. We pay freight on all cash orders. 
Keep what you want 
and sell the rest. 


Thrifty housewives and bright boys and girls everywhere are 
furnishing their homes es with our beautiful Premiums, by 
rey them in —e. our Soaps and other household neces- 
sities to friends and neighbors. 


We will pay you well for your spare time. 
To find out just how to take advantage of this great opportunity, 


Address Cohen Soap Co., ene Boston, Mass. 





















Winslow’s National Club. 


Runners of very best rolled cast steel. 
Washer attachment to toe plate. Plates, clamps, etc., of 
cold rolled steel. Screws with knurl. 
NICKEL-PLATED. 8 to 12 inches long. 


Runners, plates, clamps, 
washers, etc., same as above. 
NICKEL-PLATED. 
Russet straps and nickel- 
plated heel bands. 

8 to 11%¢ inches long. 


Two of the most popular of 


Our 100 useful articles 
given away 


for Coupons saved from 
Cans of 


Union 


Club 
Coffee. 


NO BETTER COFFEE GROWS! 
Try it with your 


Thanksgiving 


Dinner. 


Save the Coupon. Send for Pre- 
mium List of over 100 articles. 





LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 














the Best, \ 3 


Carries 


BAKE 


What matter if he charges you a few cents more per bottle, you’ll use but half as much 
as of the cheap brands, and so come out ahead anyway. Besides you’ll be using pure ex- 
tracts made direct from the finest fruits that give your food a delicious natural fruit flavor. 


NATURE’S FLAVORS BOTTLED UP 


in honest bottles, no paneled sides. If you express no preference your grocer may 
send whatever he happens to have—he’s too busy a man to tell people what they ought 
to eat — but if you order Baker’s you’ll be apt to get it. 

‘** Baker’s or nothing ’’— is the way some housekeepers say it. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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>BAKING 
POWDER 


Pound Cans 
30 Cents. 


a4 


Half-Pound 
Cans 
15 Cents. 
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BAKING Quality has been, i 
POWDER first consideration. 


Baking Powder, an 


you get the most wholesome and nutritious 


s and always will be the 
In buying Rumford 


d save money, too. 











To ‘(Stuff Zhe Turk’ 






















TOASTED BUTALR CRATAER 


| 














— They give flavor and richness to stuffing that are impossible 

} when bread-crumbs or ordinary crackers are used. Try Toasted 

t ERY, Butter Crackers for stuffing your turkey this Thanksgiving; you'll 

vA ypias be surprised at the difference. 
3 S \ 


at as of 
Ns er 25 Cents &%., 52 2, 100. 
: v 







it’s the largest box of crackers tn your grocer’s store. 
\ CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN CO., Worcester, Mass. 














